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PLAINNESS. 
THERE is one subject which I have long meditated, 
but yet long neglected, to illustrate—and that is, the 
great advantage of being tolerably ill-looking. We 
all admire and express pleasure in contemplating 
beauty, but we do not trust to it. We regard it, 
somehow, asa superficial, transitory, vain thing—good 
enough for the hour it lasts, a very fair subject of 
rhyming and raving among young men, but still an 
evanescent deceptive kind of thing, unworthy of any 
serious attention, and not at all to be depended upon. 
On the contrary, all our associations respecting plain 
people are of a respectful kind. There is a substan- 
tiality, a durability, a respectability, about ugliness, 
that is quite delightful to the reflecting faculties. We 
know ugliness never runs away. It is a solid, spon- 
sible, fixed quality, like a decent tradesman, while 
beauty is like some poor player, who, with all the 
handsomeness and cleverness, yea, more, all the ho- 
nesty in the world, is a vagrant by act of Parliament, 
and, though here to-day, may be away to-morrow. 
Not that I deny the occasional good effects of beauty. 
I do seriously believe that, in innumerable instances, 
some crunkle or dimple in the female face, almost 
too slight for observation, has constituted the name- 
less something which placed some women in honour- 
able and affluent matronhood, while the want of it 
condemned others to equally honourable, but far less 
affluent, singleness. If we except, however, what 
prettiness sometimes does in affairs matrimonial, there 
cannot, I think, be the least doubt that plainness car- 
ries with it more weight, more of the real confidence 
and respect of society, than its much-praised opposite. 

The very admiration we bestow on beauty tends to 
render it unworthy of our sincere esteem. The pos- 
sessor of the quality becomes puffed up with the ho- 
mage of our gaze, and deems nothing else to be neces- 
sary to secure approbation. But though this is the 
usual and plain-sailing way of accounting for the pal- 
triness of character which too often attends good looks, 
there is perhaps another and better reason for our never 
attaching the idea of intellectual or moral excellence to 
beauty. There is considerable reason for supposing 
that the beau-ideal of beauty is also the beau-ideal of 
insipidity, and that it is only in certain degrees of de- 
parture from the former property that we find certain 
degrees of exemption from the latter. Thus, the 
exquisite Venus of Florence, the wonder and the pas- 
sion of the world, is not less remarkable for the ab- 
sence of every appearance of mental charm, than for 
the possession of every animal grace. And if we cast 
back upon all the faces we have most admired, we will 
be apt to confess, in regard to most of them, that it 
was not perfect beauty, but only some approach toft, 
that we were delighted with. There seems to be a 
mysterious sense, either the result of frequent obser- 
vation, or an innate and instinctive faculty, which 
leads us to attach ideas of uncertainty and emptiness 
to beauty, even at the moment our eye is gratified with 
the sight of it. It is only considered as a tincture, a 
rainbow in the heaven of the human face, a finery 
which is presently to pass away, leaving something 
tawdry behind. Plain looks are something in the re- 
gular course of things—a consistent, uniform pecu- 
liarity ; but beauty is a mere accident. 

It is in the female face that beauty is most advan- 
tageous and least harmful. It is natural there: we 
look for it; and when we find it in a certain degree, 
it usually conveys a pleasing impression. Even here, 
however, we still allow it only the admiration due to 
a thing affecting the physical surface, and are apt to 
look with more expectation to a plain face, for those 
inner qualities which are most entitled to our estcem. 


“ Ay, ay, she looks very well just now,” says the 
sensible man, arrived at the cool, though still, as he 
would suppose, youthful age of thirty-eight; ‘ but 
what will she be in a very few years?” We look on 
beauty as we look upon the rose—the fairest of flowers 
while it lasts, but proverbially short-lived and easily 
blighted. Plainness, on the other hand, is the unpre- 
tending evergreen, which is to adorn our garden with 
a certain steady amount of good looks all the year 
round. Beauty seems to have an unfortunate effect 
upon the most of females, fills them with affectation and 
conceit, and makes them think of nothing but how to 
triumph over the hearts of men as silly as themselves. 
I have known pretty women who thought every man 
who looked at them in love with them, and never re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman which they did not 
suppose to contain an offer of marriage. As they broke 
the seal, they would primly make up their minds to 
the duty of refusing; and after all, find it only a com- 
munication respecting some trifling matter of business, 
In a miscellaneous party, how generally do we find 
the prettiest woman in the room the most disagreeable 
—prating with half-shut eyes, and slanting glances, 
with every empty exquisite—in fact, placed by her 
good looks beyond the pale of sensible society! On 
the other hand, how often are men drawn into perma- 
nent admiration of those who are less handsome, sim- 
ply through the effect of mind and heart beaming 
through a few minutes’ conversation ! Hence it often 
happens that men retire-with contempt and indig- 
nation from the temple of vain beauty, and unite 
themselves with homely good sense and true un- 
pretending gentleness. If of questionable advantage 
in a female, beauty is positively detrimental in the 
opposite sex. A young man afflicted with beauty is one 
of the most pitiable objects in the world. He is des- 
pised at first sight by both men and women. He be- 
gins the world with an ex facie bad character, which 
he may spend the half of his life in wearing down to 
even start-fair point. Far better for him if two of his 
nearest kinsmen had been transported for felony. His 
most valuable acquirements, his most precisely good 
behaviour, his most persevering application to busi- 
ness, are all regarded with suspicion; and even after 
he has for many years enacted the part of a good citi- 
zen, no one will be able to make sure that he is not to 
break out to-morrow into some unheard-of silliness and 
extravagance, or altogether to vanish away. On the 
other hand, a plain-looking man gets credit at once 
upon mere security of face. A snub-nose is as govud 
to him as patrimony, and cheeks seamed with the 
small-pox serve all the purpose of a bank account. 
An ungainly form conveys the idea of steadfastness to 
purpose, and even a little lameness may be of service. 
To go upon neat ebony crutches, or have a foot sup- 
ported by a supplement of thick leather, may not be 
very convenient, but I know few things that look 
more respectable. A well-dressed lame or blind man 
is one of the most imposing of all characters. We 
have an idea that such people are well off, and never 
runaway. We imagine them exempted by their per- 
sonal peculiarities from many of those follies and fri- 
volities which detract from the solidity of other men, 
and suppose that, Jecause they want personal advan- 
tages, they must have all others. A genteel crooked 
man seems the very anchor of fortune. F 

Look around both the natural and the artificial 
world, and it will be found that similar associations 
are every where awakened. Whatever is most beau- 
tiful in the sky, on the ground, in the tribes of ani- 
mated nature, carries to us the impression of brevity 
of duration and insolidity of substance. I might ex- 
cept the heavenly bodies, if I thought it strictly proper 


to style those objects beautiful. The blossom passes 
away before the leaf, and the leaf falls, while the tree, 
the least beautiful of the whole, remains. The gold- 
finch is the creature of a few summers, while the raven 
lives acentury. The air fills in an hour with creatures 
that seem shed prismatically from sunbeams, but which, 
in another hour, sink back into their real nativity, the 
dust. There is a kind of beauty which springs from 
rankness, and beneath which all is but slime and cor- 
ruption, while many of the homeliest of forms are 
composed of the most excellent of substances. The 
gay poppy is but a weed ; the food of man is found in 
the bristling and repulsive corn. In the artificial 
world, we habitually expect the sound and plain to 
go together. A gaudy coloured dress is usually a thin 
thing of gingham and gauze, designed only to be worn 
for a few sunshiny forenoons. The most valuable 
articles of attire are generally simple in form and hue; 
and so accustomed are we to judge accordingly, that 
to make an insubstantial thing sober in colour, would 
be the surest way to gain for it some share of sincere 
esteem. Hence it is that we attach such notions of 
respectability to the Society of Friends. There is no- 
thing about them that leads us to think of insolidity 
or transitoriness—all is downright simple, homely, 
lasting, and good. People, we think, who can make 
themselves so completely independent of show and glit- 
ter, must for certain possess all the more solid and 
worthy qualities of character. 

Our estimation of men is in the same way affected 
by the nature of theiremployments, It may be stated 
as a general proposition, that those who are engaged 
in the simply useful arts and branches of employment, 
enjoy a larger share of public respect than those who 
are concerned in the ornamental. Our notion of the 
substantiality and credit-worthiness of a man who 
deals in woollen goods is a very different thing from 
our notion of a man who trusts for his bread to the 
writing of plays, the teaching of some elegant accom. 
plishment, or the construction of musical snuff-boxes. 
Though twenty men are fitted by nature for dealing 
in flannels for one who is capable of composing poetry, 
and though we feel hardly any interest in the former 
compared with what we do in the latter, yet do we 
secretly accord a respect to the humble trafficker that 
we deny to the thinker of fine thoughts. On this ac- 
cuunt it may be observed, that persons connected with 
those professions which aim only at pleasing the hu- 
man race, are usually very anxious to form acquaint- 
ance with their humbler but more solid fellows, as 
if they imagined that they might thus catch the con- 
tagion of public respect ; an expedient which, it is to 
be feared, does not always succeed in obviating this 
injustice of society. When a late distinguished tragic 
actress first visited Edinburgh, finding, we suppose, 
that even her transcendant talents and unimpeachable 
purity of character hardly counteracted the tendency 
of public opinion, or rather public ignorance, she took 
Sunday evening walks in Hope Park, with the family 
of a decent bailie, a grocer, to whom she had been in- 


troduced ; and by ¢ha¢ means secured for herself what — 


the most splendid gifts of nature could not bestow. 
Nobody would doubt the respectability of a person who 
consorted with Bailie Candlish. All is owing to our in- 
stinctive sense of the vanity of what is beautiful and the 
solidity of what is plain. And hence arises a difference 
in the conditions of men, that has not perhaps been 
hitherto remarked upon. The homeliness of the pro- 
fession of one man may, if not counteracted by an un- 
fortunate handsomeness of person, do as much for him 
in the way of securing a good reputation, as the ut- 
most good behaviour and industry of another man, 
exerted during a long course of years. A hosier, toe 
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lerably ill-favoured, lame in one foot, dwelling ina 
plainish part of the town (for thia is also a considera- 
tion), may be at once at his ease upon the score of cre- 
dit and the respect of his fellow-creatures; he sets 
up in business and in character at once. Buta player, 
or a painter, or a musician, or un homme des lettres, 
being liable to suspicion at the very outset, has to make 
incredible exertions, put a constraint upon many of 
his most innocent tendencies, and practise many harm- 
less but troublesome little arts, before he can procure 
the same respect—if, indeed, he ever gains it, or any 
share of it. 


PHILOSOPHIC PUZZLES. 

Tue advances made by science since the revival of let- 
ters and arts, are universally acknowledged to be very 
considerable. Every new generation ushers into exist- 
ence some superlative genius, who, by his industry and 
talents, adds an important truth tothe sum of human 
knowledge. Each civilised nation is also seen to be 
emulating its neighbour in the eager race of improve- 
ment; and thus we find that many anxious and active 
minds are constantly at work in the grand endeavour 
to explore mysteries in nature hitherto shrouded in 
darkness. Nevertheless, summing up all that has 
been made known, heaping together all the profound 
learning of ancient and modern times, it is astonish- 
ing how little is yet actually known, how much still 
remains to be discovered. Let us, for curiosity, try 
to reckon up a few things of which even the most 
learned of the earth have acquired no accurate know- 
ledge, or, at the best, have been only able to form a 
dim conjectural opinion. 

There is nothing which has puzzled philosophers 
more than the principle of life. They can make no- 
thing of it. How it is infused into the physical ani- 
mal fabric, how it operates in connection with the 
mental faculties, how it is sometimes suspended and 
again revives in the body—is allamystery. By some 
it is concluded that life depends on a system of nerves 
shooting out from the brain ; but this explanation will 
not serve, because life is found to be quite strong in 
enimals which have neither brain nor nerves, neither 
vertebre nor muscles. It is certain that the princi- 
ple of life is precisely the same in all kinds of animals, 
at least differing only in degree. It is evidently the 
same kind of life which animates the human being and 
the brute, and in both instances they are alike incom- 
prehensible to reason. It is at once perceivable that 
the principle of life has in one sense nothing to do 
with the faculties of the mind and the instinctive 
feelings; yet that the one cannot exist without the 
other, is equally obvious—there must be life in the 
first place, otherwise the animal frame is an insen- 
sate mass. Seeing the wonderful influence which the 
galvanic battery exerts upon the muscles of a dead 
body, it has been presumed that the living principle 
is in some manner dependent on electric matter; but 
this is but a feeble conjecture, and cannot be said to 
throw any light on the subject, for the galvanic bat- 
tery acts only mechanically ; and when its influence is 
withdrawn, the action of the muscles ceases. 

The mode in which life is communicated to dormant 
inert substances, is fully more mysterious with regard 
to the vivification of oviparous animals, than in any 
other instance. The egg of the bird or the insect is 
not connected with the body of the parent at the time 
that the living principle is communicated. The mi- 
nute eggs of insects will remain a very long space of 
time in an inert state, and will endure the influ. 
ence of the hardest frost, yet be not destroyed. No 
sooner, however, is a certain heat applied, than living 
creatures are hatched. There is, however, something 
still more curious about the vivification of the eggs of 
insects. When certain substances reach a state of 
decay, myriads of animals make their appearance there- 
in, as if they had been created out of the rotting mat- 
ter. If we takea piece of solid fresh timber, in which 
there is not thesmallest appearance of animal life of any 
description, and place it in a situation where it can- 
not be reached by the onter air, it is well known that 
by the influence of external moisture alone, it will 
become affected with dry rot, or, in other words, it 
will be reduced to powder by insects feeding on its 
substance. How these insects found their way into 
the heart of the plank, or how insects of the same spe- 
cies should have deposited eggs in such a secluded si- 
tuation as the core of a tree, are mysteries which 
science is altogether unable to explain. 


Not less inexplicable is the germinating principle of 


plants. Seeds are sown; theyrot; they sprout; they 
spring into life, and shoot luxuriantly forth; but all 
this is beyond our comprehension. We can tell no- 
thing of it, except thatall seeds act upon something like 
undeviating principles. The laws of nature are in- 
exorable, and act with the same vigour where the 
grain to be produced may never be seen by man, as 
where it is to be regularly reaped. We can explain 
the mode of growth in plants, describe their physiolo- 
gical structure, and we have ascertained the gases of 
which they are chiefly composed; but the mystery 
of their existence is still hidden from us. All the 
wisdom and skill of mankind combined could not give 
life to a dead plant with its physiology entire, and, 
least of all, could they vivify the buds of a fictitious 
flower. 

The ignorance of the learned has in no case been so 
conspicuous as in their efforts to explore the operation 
of the reason or understanding in the human being. 
It is known that the reasoning faculties are somehow 
dependent on the constitution of the brain; but the 
manner in which the process of reasoning is carried on, 
is a perplexing riddle; and it is the more perplexing, 
from the prevalent idea that it is susceptible of being 
discovered. Philosophers have been engaged upon this 
mystery upwards of two thousand years. Millions of 
thoughts and words have been expended on the in- 
quiry ; innumerable works, showinga wonderful depth 
of research and ingenuity of conjecture, have been 
written and issued with the purpose of clearing up 
the extraordinary obscurity ; every university in the 
world possesses a professor, who is appointed to teach 
youth the most correct opinions on the subject; yet, 
after all this, nothing, absolutely nothing, is known 
in regard to it. How the brain reasons, is still as great 
a mystery to mankind, as it was when the philosophers 
of Greece began their investigations. It isreally quite 
laughable to reflect on the preposterous and hopeless 
efforts which have been made by philosophic writers 
to sift ont the hidden mysteries of the mind—to de- 
scribe that which can be neither known nor described. 
One would almost think that they had gone deranged 
in their inquiries. Nothing has been too ridiculous 
for them to assert. Hobbes, a man of the most pro- 
found reflection, demonstrated that there was no dif- 
ference between right and wrong; David Hume made 
out that belief was imaginary—that is to say, he came 
to a belief that there can be no belief; Descartes, Mal- 
lebranche, and Locke, proved that mind was matter, or 
in other terms, that when we lose our consciousness of 
existence, we no longer preserve our identity. This is 
aslight sample of the results “ established” by the most 
learned inquirers into the nature of the human under- 
standing, which still remains, and is likely ever to 
remain, an inexplicable mystery. Philosophers them- 
selves are, it would appear, beginning to be at length 
impressed with a conviction that all that has yet been 
done on this subject is valueless. Professor Dugald 
Stewart, one of the Scotch philosophers, who died in 
1828, has admitted that “diversity of doctrine has in- 
creased from age to age, with the number of masters, 
and with the progress of knowledge; and Europe, 
which at present possesses libraries filled with philoso- 
phical works, and which reckons up almost as many 
philosophers as writers, poor in the midst of so much 
riches, and uncertain, with the aid of all its guides, 
which road it should follow—Europe, the centre and 
focus of all the lights of the world, has yet its philo- 
sophy only in expectation!” How humiliating to the 
human intellect is this melancholy confession! 

Passing from these philosophical mysteries, we are 
arrested by the remarkable circumstance of there be- 
ing black and white races of men. Upon this subject 
there has likewise been a deal of discussion, 
though without producing a settlement of the ques- 
tion. The shortest way of accounting for the dark 
colour of the skin among negroes, is by charging 
it upon heat of climate, and other external causes. 
Strong reasons, however, are advanced in opposition 
to this theory. First, all are not of the same dark 
hue under a tropical sun: some nations are pure 
black, others, under the same parallel of latitude, have 


does not seem to make any permanent difference of | 


colour on races within the memory or records of man. 
The unmixed descendants of negroes are not white, 
though they be born and live in temperate climes ; 
aud it is as well known that white European races do 


not become black by a permanent residence in hot re. | 


gions. True, they generally acquire a sallow com- 
plexion as they are individually exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but this hue never affects their offspring. In 
short, it is found from observation, that external 
agencies, whether physical or moral, will not account 
for the bodily and mental differences which charac- 


terise the several tribes of mankind; and thus hu-| 


man reason is baffled in the inquiry. 

The different hues of mankind are not more incom- 
prehensible to the man of science, than the existence of 
tribes of human beings in islands and places in the most 


been found by navigators living upon islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, at least fifteen hundred miles from any 
other habitable spot; they likewise found that they 
sessed no tradition of their settlement, and that 
they were entirely unacquainted with the art of sail- 
ing in vessels on the sea. How and when these islands 
had been peopled, forms one of the unexplained things 
which have deeply interested inquiring minds. A si- 
milar obscurity hangs over the original settlement of 
America ; and such is the extreme difficulty which 
scientific inquirers have in attempting to account for 
so perplexing a mystery, that they have occasionally 
been driven to the hazardous conclusion, that the Ame- 
rican continent and its islands were originally joined 
to the Old World, and that, by a grand convulsion of 
nature, they were rifted from it, carrying with them 
a portion of the ancient tribes of mankind and other 
animal races. 

Akin in many respects to this mystery is the sur- 
prising fact that volcanic islands springing up in the 
midst of extensive seas, far from all other land, be- 
come in time covered with vegetation. The Isle de 
Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocean, three hun- 
dred miles from Madagascar, is the most remarkable 
instance. It is evidently of comparatively recent 
origin, and yet it is covered in almost every part with 
good mould, and produces very luxuriant vegetation. 
Some are of opinion that the seeds of plants must 
have been carried thither by sea-currents from other 
countries ; some that they have been carried in clouds 
by currents of air, and deposited with rain; others 
that they have been carried by birds. But all the 
efforts to explain the mystery fall greatly short of what 
is required by the caution of science. 

It is ascertained by scientific investigations that the 
variegated colours of flowers, if not colours in every 
instance of their natural developement, originate in 
the action of rays of light. But this, in reality, isa 
mystery as obscure as that just alluded to. The rays 
of light, when analysed, no doubt consist of seven pri- 
mitive colours; still this analysis does not explain how 
the rays operate on bodies so as to fix upon them the 
colours they are seen to possess. Whence and where- 
fore, likewise, the apparently capricious variegation 
of bodies with particular colours? How do the rays 
of light paint a bed of tulips in a thousand varying 
tints, even before their leaves are exposed to the sun ? 
Whence the beautiful and various plumage of birds— 
whence the wonderful dyes and brilliant golden hues 
of fish in Oriental rivers—whence the splendid co- 
lours of shells? It is impossible to say how all this 
should be. We can only look on in mute surprise. 
Mankind, in their arrogance, have presumed to declare 
that all the resplendant beauties of nature were de- 
signed for their gratification—an absurdity almost too 
gross to deserve observation ; for it is notorious that 
some of the most resplendant objects are naturally 
beyond the reach of human beings, and can only be 
obtained with very great difficulty and danger. Thus, 
the most beautiful shells are found at the bottom of 
the sea; the most beautiful birds and flowers are 
found in regions least suitable for man’s residence ; 
and some of the most beautiful of animated creatures, 
the diamond beetle for instance, are so minute, so se- 
cluded from vulgar gaze, as to require powerful mag- 
nifying glasses to bring them within the scope of our 
senses. All these natural embellishments of inani- 
mate and animate objects have therefore obviously 
been afforded for the gratification of creatures whose 
faculties are far inferior to those of man; and let us 
not envy, nor rob them of, their enjoyment. Let 
us repel the inglorious idea that 

“* Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
No flower has its beauties or sweetness wasted. Even 
in the solitude of the desert, the modest daisy or hare- 
bell is giving nourishment and pleasure to myriads of 
God’s creatures, and therefore in every respect ful- 
filling the purposes of a wise Creator. 

To come again to phenomena connected with the 
geography of our planet, no one has yet been able to 
explain how the ocean comes to be salt. Some are of 
opinion that the sea is impregnated with saline par- 
ticles from rocks of salt at its bottom; but nobody has 
ever proved that these rocks exist in such abundance 
as to impregnate the whole ocean, or have so much as 

inted out where they are precisely situated. Neither 

as any one ascertained the depth of the ocean. Mea- 
surements by means of lines have been made at dif- 
ferent places; but no line can be made to sink much 


| deeper than two miles and a half, and so the actual 
only a tinge of brown. Second, the heat of climate | 


depth of the ocean is still one of the mysteries which 
physical science has to explore. The tides of the ocean 
form certainly one of the most remarkable of natural 
phenomena. They are usually attributed to the in. 
fluence of the moon, in consequence of their greatest 
rise and fall taking place at certain states of the moon’s 
phase, and very elaborate and ingenious theories have 
thereupon been propounded : yet, conceding that it is 
the moon which causes the flowing and ebbing of the 
tides, how that luminary exercises its influence on the 
waters of the ocean, is a complete mystery. No th 

that ever we have seen in any way explains this won- 
derful phenomenon ; and it is probable that it never 
will be brought to the test of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The depth of the ocean has not been more 
anxiously inquired into than the height of the atmo- 
sphere. The air which we breathe is known to reach 
only to a certain height above the surface of the earth. 


remote quarters of the globe, Savage races of men have | As people ascend mountains, or are wafted aloft in 
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— 
balloons, they notice that the air becomes thinner and 
less suitable for being taken into the lungs; but it has 
never been ascertained at what height the common 
atmosphere ceases, nor what species of air is beyond. 
—We shall here stop in the long catalogue of unknown 
things hid from the scientific inquirer, till we can 
again find room to take up the subject. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 

I po not know what degree of enjoyment it may af- 
ford to other people, or whether it affords any, to 
ramble through the streets of a large and populous 
town on Saturday night; but J have always found 
it both an interesting and entertaining recreation. 
There is no occasion, perhaps, on which a greater va- 
riety of character and incident, illustrative of the ha- 
bits, dispositions, and circumstances of the humbler 
classes of society, is displayed to the curious observer, 
than on a Saturday night, in a crowded town or city; 
and no occasion, probably, in which these are exhibited 
in a more striking light. The person, therefore, who 
goes abroad on such a night with the view of making 
the most of what comes under his observation, will 
not fail to meet with much to interest him, much to 
amuse him, and nota little to affect him with some 
melancholy feelings. 

Well, then, it is Saturday night; it is dark, and the 
hour is exactly half-past eight—high tide time with 
marketing and shopping amongst the classes with 
whom we have just now to deal. We shall first take a 
peep into the butcher-market, and see what is going on 
there. It is a scene well worth seeing on this parti- 
cular night. Here we are, then, in the middle of it. 
What a bustle! what a crowd! yet how quiet and 
orderly! There is no rude jostling, no squabbling, 
and no noise, except that proceeding from the lungs 
of the butcher heartily shouting out at intervals 
his tempting invitations, and now and then perhaps 
that of the subdued jabbering, not unfrequently good- 
humoured, of a higgling, thrifty, and pertinacious 
customer. The scene altogether is really a pleas- 
ing one. See what a plenteous display of excellent 
meat! How brightly, too, the stalls are illuminated 
with gas-light! How clean, neat, and orderly every 
thing is! Nor are the abstract associations of the 
scene less pleasing. There is an idea of abundance 
and comfort annexed to it, which has the effect, as you 
may observe, of inspiring every body with the most 
agreeable sensations. See what an air of cheerfulness 
pervades the pleased countenances of the picking, choos- 
ing, and buying throng, that is streaming through the 
different avenues of the hilarious scene! You cannot 
fail to observe, however, that the general tone or cha- 
racter of the assemblage is decidedly plebeian : it is 
their turn now to occupy the market-place. The pa- 
tricians have entirely disappeared, and there is no 
such thing to be seen as a silk gown or a gold watch ; 
these passed away with the forenoon. But how is it 
that the market-place, notwithstanding its being so 
crowded, is so very quiet and orderly? Why, the 
reason is a very obvious one: Few but well-doing 
decent people frequent this kind of mart. Where 
there is dissipation or thoughtlessness, there is no 
marketing of this kind, or indeed of any other: there 
cannot be. Hence it is, then, that all the people you 
see are sober, industrious, well-doing persons. You’ll 
rerely see the drunkard in such a respectable place of 
resort; the place to find him or her is the tap-room. 
All the females, you perceive—and the crowd here is 
mostly composed of these—are decently attired; that 
is, in something between full dress and their house- 
hold wear ; they have not their best on, but the next 
best. A clean cap or frill, or something of that sort, 
marks the desire to appear decent. 

Having taken this general view of the scene, we 
shall now proceed to analyse it a little, the living part 
of it at any rate; and for this purpose we shall select 
an individual or two here and there to operate upon. 
Suppose, then, we begin with the pair here—a sober 
decent couple they seem to be. He is a tradesman, 
and evidently a hard-working one. Though his face 
te now clean, for it has just been washed, you almost 
think you can perceive that it was very much begrimed 
before he submitted it to that operation. There is 
something in the very brightness of it that seems to 
indicate the recent presence of black and dust; and 
his apron, you see, is still on, but it is coiled round 
his middle. His look, you perceive, is thoughtful, 
grave, and intelligent. Altogether, he is evidently a 
sober, industrious, well-doing man, and, you may rely 
upon it, an excellent tradesman. Oa receiving his 


wages, he went straight home with them, and found 
his wife and youngest child, according to appoint- 
ment, ready dressed to accompany him to the market. 
He is carrying the child, you see, and his wife is a 
step or two in advance of him, vigilantly scrutinising 
the various displays of food on either side of her, 
as she and her husband move slowly along. The 
business of making the market, you may perceive, is 
devolved upon “ the wife.” He prefers carrying the 
child, as he is no hand at buying butcher-meat; he 
is but a very indifferent judge of it; and if he made 
any awkward attempts at selecting and purchasing, he 
would be’sure to be taken in, either in price or qua- 
lity, or perhaps in both. Not so with his sharp, thrifty 
wife; she will not be imposed upon; and, by the way, 
this is a branch of domestic economy in which women 
always excel. 

The humble purchase, you will perceive, has been 
at length effected. It has been submitted by the good- 
wife to John’s inspection foramoment. John glances 
at it, and approves. Then it'is popped into that small 
hand-basket, and a snug and comfortable dinner for 
to-morrow—Sunday—is secured. Pity it is that the 
honest man cannot afford that humble enjoyment 
oftener! Yes, pity it is certainly; but he is not such 
a loser in this matter, or in any other of a similar 
kind, as he may imagine; and if he would fairly ba- 
lance accounts with Fortune, he would find it so; he 
would find that she is not so much in his debt as he 
perhaps thinks. In adjusting his account, he must 
in strict justice give full credit for all the happiness 
he enjoys in making his little market of a Saturday 
night, and for all the agreeable anticipations of the 
luxuries of to-morrow ; a happiness this, and feelings 
these, of which the wealthy know nothing. They are 
accustomed to the things which have given rise to 
them in the breast of the poor man, aud look upon 
them as matters 6f course; and in so much and so far 
are they decided losers, and in so much and so far is 
the other a decided gainer. All this, therefore, as 
was said before, must in strict justice be taken into 
the account when estimating the relative happiness or 
enjoyments of the rich and the poor, since the value 
of every thing is derived from the feelings it creates, 
or with which it is associated. A guinea is not equally 
a guinea toarich and a poor man. To the latter it 
is a great deal more, if we take into account the 
amount of happiness the possession of it affords to 
each, and we cannot refuse to do this. 

We now come to something more interesting, more 
affecting. You see that tall, thin woman there, in 
the shabby genteel dress, with the little thinly and 
poorly clad girl in her hand, and the little ragged boy at 
her heels. There is a sad tale of misery and suffering 
there—she could only venture abroad after dark, for 
her bonnet and gown are unfit to be seen in daylight. 
Heaven knows how she contrives to support herself 
and these miserable children! But she has evidently 
seen better days, whatever may have been the cause 
of her present destitution, and with that we have no- 
thing to do. Observe the deep and settled melan- 
choly of her thin, wan countenance and sunken eye. 
She is the last wreck of a once respectable family— 
one long since lost sight of by the world, and who 
can do little indeed for the support of a family ; 
yet one who would be ashamed to beg. You per- 
ceive she is now making her miserable purchase—a 
trifling scrap it is, and of the worst description ; for it 
is only of two or three pence value. She higgles none 
with the butcher, for she has long since abandoned 
every idea of making any thing like resistance to the 
world, and rarely speaks above her breath. All that 
she says on this occasion, therefore, is timidly to in- 
quire if he will not make it some trifle less than what 
he first demanded. Having made her little purchase, 
she glides from the market-place, followed by her little 
ones, and is seen no more; for no one either knows 
or cares where or how she lives, and she rarely comes 
abroad. Where, however, did she get even the trifle 
which she has just now expended? Ah! that is ase- 
cret within her own breast—the unfeeling world 
must not know it. Not that she fears that it should, 
for it was honestly obtained; but she would sink 
through the earth with shame if the fact were told. It 
was a pitiful, a humiliating, adeplorable shift, and this 
is all that ought to be said about it. 

Now, with the exception of those particular in- 
stances we have pointed out, and such like, you per- 
ceive that there is a good deal of sameness here—that 
there is, in short, not much else worth detaining us. 
We shall therefore adjourn, and take a peep of the 
subordinate traffickers, the dealers in shoe-ties, lolli- 
pops, horn spoons, caps, frills, tin ware, and matches, 
that beset all the avenues to the butcher-market on a 
Saturday night. A number of these are sober, indus- 
trious, decent-looking people, you see, and seem, in a 
small way, tolerably well to do in the world. Others 
of them, again, appear to be rather loose characters ; 
squalid and dissipated-looking. But here is a sub- 
ject better worth studying than either of them. Do 
you see that poor decent widow sitting on one of the 
steps of that stair there, with a basket before her, and a 
paper lantern with a bit of candle stuck init? That 
humble trafficker has a sore struggle to maintain her- 
self and her three fatherless children ; she works hard 
all day, and it is at night only that she comes out 
with her little basket. You may observe that she 
does not, like many others in a similar line, solicit 
custom ; she is too modest for that. She patiently 
awaits the pleasure of the passers-by, trusting to the 


temptation of her wares to secure her a portion of the 
floating capital with which she is surrounded. And 
what are the temptations from which she expects, or 
rather hopes for, this result? Why, they are a small 
assortment of brass breastpins with coloured glass cen- 
tres, another ditto of needles and pins, three or four 
combs, and as many small looking-glasses with bright 
red frames, some gingerbread, and half a dozen pewter 
tea-spoons, ali neatly disposed on a clean white towel 
with which the basket has been temporarily lined. 
The value of the whole stock is about half-a-crown. 
There has she sat for three long hours, and has sold 
nothing, and there will she sit for three long hours 
more, and then return home, a happy woman, with a 
clear net profit probably of threepence. The gains 
are small, but it is an honest shift. 

Here, again, is a poor little girl, also with a basket 
and paper lantern. Let us see what she has got to 
dispose of. Ay, some tape, some shoe-ties, and two 
or three dozen of apples. Her parents furnished her 
with this little store; and humble though it be, it is 
the hard-earned savings of an entire month. But 
they supplied her with this little stock, not so much 
from an idea that the profits she could realise would 
be of any consequence, as to gratify the little warm- 
hearted girl’s longing desire to contribute in some 
way or other to the maintenance of the numerous 
family, a desire often and anxiously expressed. This 
is the first night of her appearance in this charac. 
ter, and a proud night it is to her. Joyful and 
bright are the hopes and anticipations at this moment 
of that simple, innocent little girl. Not so splendid 
or ambitious are they as those of the Persian pedlar, 
but infinitely more beautiful, and infinitely more pure 
and spiritual. She reckons on being now soon able 
to provide for her father and mother, and for her little 
brothers and sisters; and this is the summit of her 
ambition, the great end which she proposes and hopes 
to accomplish. Observe with what a modest air she 
sits beside her little basket—see the gentle look of 
invitation with which she gazes in the face of each 
passer-by. But, above all, mark the look of pride 
and delight with which she ever and anon turns to 
contemplate her treasures, her little stock in trade. 
See, too, with what pains she every now and then 
alters and re-arranges the miscellaneous store, so as to 
produce the best effect. There, that cake of ginger- 
bread was too much sloped; it did not take the eye 
readily; but she has now raised it nearer to the per- 
pendicular, and it is better seen. That apple, too, 
the brightest side was in the shade; she has made 
this discovery, and is now, you see, turning it round, 
to bring its ruddy cheek full into public view. Surely 
so tempting a sight cannot be long resisted ; some- 
body must buy it immediately. Why, I rather think 
I must purchase it myself, and some trifle besides, and 
make that little heart one of the happiest in the city, 
for she has sold nothing yet; nobody would buy, and 
her little spirit was beginning to sink within her ; but 
a sixpenny purchase, taking of course only a tenth 
of its value, just enough to cover appearances, and do 
away the idea of its being a charitable donation, and 
it will rise again to the summit of felicity, and revive 
the bright visions that are beginning to fade. 

It is now wearing late. Let us walk into the street, 
to see what is passing there. It is evident, you see 
here, that an universal tipsiness is beginning to pre- ° 
vail. The Saturday night public, at least the class of 
them now abroad, is getting by the head, and in a 
short time the increasing malady will have arrived at 
a crisis in many, too many, deplorable instances. Nay, 
here is one already. You perceive that wretched. 
looking man there, and his still more wretched-look- 
ing wife. They are both intoxicated. She walks be- 
hind him a little, for they have quarrelled; and even 
now you may hear him grumbling imprecations on 
her miserable head. You may notice that she carries 
an infant in her arms; and oh! how dirty, how for- 
lorn, how wan, is the unfortunate little creature ! 
Hear its little feeble cries for that sympathy and nou. 
rishment which the worthless conduct of its worthless 
mother incapacitates her from affording. But, miser- 
able as the little innocent’s condition is, it is uncon- 
scious of it; it knows nothing of the disgrace of its 
wretched parents, or of their unnatural conduct. The 
largest portion of our sympathy, therefore, is due to 
these two poor little boys that are running in tears 
behind them ; these poor urchins know it all full 
well, and, with sense beyond their years, feel deeply 
the shame which their parents cannot feel for thein- 
selves. They have just accompanied their mother on 
a search for their father in a neighbouring public- 
house, and there witnessed the blows which the oue 
infatuated drunkard inflicted on the other. Mere 
natural feeling, almost without the least admixture 
of moral instruction, enables them to judge better 
than their perverted and besotted seniors; and it is 
with agony inexpressible that they behold the mis- 
conduct of those who ought properly to be correcting 
their own childish errors. ‘They have now been ex- 
erting ail their eloquence and all their tact, neither 
of which is small, to produce a reconciliation between 
their parents—in vain. Notice their anxious counte- 


nances as they rush forward to prevent their miserable 
parents from renewing, in the open street, and before 
the public eye, the brutal struggle which took place 
before they left the whisky-shop, and which, you see, 
they are threatening to resume. Worlds on worlds 
would not compensate these poor little starving boys 
“ Oh, dinna 


the agonies of this terrible moment. 
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strike mammy, dinna strike mammy. Mother, mo- 
ther, dear mother, dinna mind him, dinna mind him. 
Come awa’ hame, come awa’ hame. Oh, dear mother, 
come awa’ hame!” Do you hear that? Is that not 
most heart-rending ? Ruthless, seared, and callous 
must that heart be which could witness this scene, 
and hear these bitter exclamations, without feeling 
their affecting power to its inmost core. 

Home! home! you cry to get home, my poor, little, 
wretched, unfortunate boy; and what sort of a home 
is it you so anxiously desire to reach? We shall go 
with you and see. Ay, down this filthy close; this 
low door here; this hovel. Just so. What! no fire 
in this cold night !—nocandle in the house !—no bread ! 
—nothing! And such a bed !—a heap of straw and one 
ragged coverlet spread out on a damp earthen floor. 
And this is your home,: unhappy boys !—a miserable 
home it is; and yet your father is, I know, an expert 
workman, and might, if he chose, find abundance of 
employment. Wherefore, then, are he and you in 
this wretched condition ? He will not work, at least 
but rarely ; and when he does, he spends his earnings 
in the dram-shop, leaving you to starve; and to in- 
crease your misery, your motber is also a victim to 
the same debasing propensity. Is it not so, my poor 
little boys? Itis. Much, much has the miserable, 
heartless man, your father, to answer for. How dif- 
ferent might this scene have been, were he as sober 
and industrious as he is idle and dissipated ! and how 
different mizht your condition be, my poor little fel- 
lows, were he to discharge the duty to you he owes 

! Then would the cheerful fire be seen blazing 
hh the chimney ; then would your bed be spread with 
warm blankets, and homely, it may be, but clean, linen; 
then would the cupboard be stored with bread ; then 
would your clothes, my poor little boys, be, if not of 
the finest, at least whole and comfortable ; then would 
your humble but happy home ring from morning till 
night with the cheerful sound of your merry voices, 
as you revelled in the luxuries of peace, comfort, and 

ty: sad, sad contrast this! But, my poor boys, 

‘time and the hour wear through the roughest day.” 

You will get the better of all this by and bye, and will 
one day have happy homes of your own, and you will 
prize them not the less of the bitter experience of this 
cheerless hour. Farewell, my little fellows ; buy some 
bread with that. 

Observe how the provision-shops are thronged ! 
What a crowd, what a bustle! The fellow must have 
acapital run. Let us have a peep in at the window, 
to see what is going on, and to see how the shop looks 
inside. Mercy on us, what a variety of edibles! The 
whole interior is one mass of food—bacon, butter, 
cheese, ham, potatoes, bread, herrings red and white, 
salt fish, eggs, flour, meal, barley, and peas. I declare 
the customers have to wait their turns as if they were 
intending to solicit favours instead of making pur- 
chases; and you may perceive something in the inde- 
pendent air of the great man himselt, the shopkeeper, 
that, in the fulness and surety of custom, he is more 
than half disposed to look upon it absolutely in that 
light. His manner is not uncivil by any means, but 
neither is it remarkable for the opposite. There is no 
bowing, no smirking or smiling ; he feels that there is 
no necessity for it, and he therefore wisely saves him- 
self the trouble. He goes through his business coolly, 
composedly, and gravely. He is tirm and determined ; 
that is, determined to make hay while the sun shines. 
Really it is delightful to see the ready sleight of hand 
with which he deals out the multifarious articles of his 
ample stores to suit the various demands of his custom- 
ers. A loaf here, a pound of ham there ; a quarter of a 
pound of butter to this person, a whole pound of cheese 
to that—all transacted in the twinkling of an eye, and 
exact in weight to the five-hundredth part of an ounce! 
It is truly beautiful, if not absolutely sublime. Nothing 
can surpass the harmony, the smooth regularity with 
which the complex system is wrought. Butter passes 

and ham cheese, and bacon all the three, with 
the velocity of lightning, yet without jarring, or ever 
once coming in contact. Perhaps the most beautiful 
part of the whole operation is Mr Linn’s manner 
of handling eggs. This he dies, you see, with the 
hand and the eye of a master, boldly, freely, and 
fearlessly ; yet he does not break oneinamonth. The 
very temerity with which they are handled seems to 
he their safety. Now, were either you or I totry it, we 
would, to a dead certainty, smash nine out of every 
dozen, atleast. Did you observe how neatly, yet with 
what rapidity and dexterity, he picked out that dozen 
from the basket? His fingers move about them with 
a lightness of touch aud a suppleness of joint that is 
truly admirable. See, too, the masterly manner in 
which he counters them before the customer—not one 
of them chipped in the operation; and yet he threw 
them down, to all appearance, as fearlessly and care- 
lessly as if they had been made of cast-iron. He is 
really altogether an artist of the highest order. 

Singing! Who is this singing? Whose feeble 
silvery tones are those which fall upon myear? Oh, 
they proceed from two miserable-looking little crea- 
tures—brother and sister. I am sure they are not 
more than five or six years of age, and yet, poor help- 
less things, they are attempting to make a livelihood 
by the captivations of song. Hear how they are 
stretching their little feeble voices to compass the 
difficult parts of the tune, and, of course, utterly fail- 
ing in the attempt! Yet in their simplicity and in- 
nocence they hope to charm you with their vocal 
powers, and to excite your sympatby by their lite 


efforts ; and sympathy they do, they must excite, not 
by their excellence in singing—for it is impossible even 
to guess at the tune the little creatures are aiming at, 
or to understand a word of the verses they are endea- 
vouring to repeat, for they can hardly yet pronounce 
the simplest words—but by the helplessness of their 
condition, and the very wretchedness of their piteous, 
infantile efforts. A hard beginning is theirs in the 
world. Well may they inquire, wherefore were they 
born ? seeing that a degree of suffering and misery 
which would appal the stoutest heart has been so soon 
their lot. They seem to be kindly fitted to bear their 
hard destiny with patience, and with less of actual 
pain than might be imagined, from their miserable ap- 
pearance. The slender, supple little stem on which 
their spirit hangs, bends to the blast, which would 
rend and overturn the rigid, resisting trunk of riper 


ears. 

Of all miserable things in this world of woe, one, 
perhaps, of the most miserable, is that of singing on 
the streets for a livelihood—singing with a sorrowful 
heart—singing under the pain and pressure of cold, 
famine, and perhaps sickness; exposed to the chilling 
rains of a winter's night; drenched, starving, naked, 
and houseless. Yet sing they must. No other earthly 
means are left to them to earn a subsistence; and if 
this be not employed, they must perish. Let us give 
these little creatures some trifle. By no means; it 
would be no charity. They have been sent out by a 
drunken worthless mother, and all their earnings are 
destined for that sink of ruination, the dram-shop. 
You would not surely encourage vice ? Oh, no; surely 
not. Still my heart would reproach me if I did not 
give these little helpless creatures something. It will 
gratify them—may preserve them from actual starva- 
tion on the morrow, when they cannot exercise their 
vocation—and I am not disposed to inquire further in 
the matter. 


A FEW DAYS IN FRANCE. 

GARDEN OF PLANTS. 
Two hundred years ago, Louis XIII., at the sugges- 
tion of a number of learned men, established a Bota. 
nical Garden in Paris, which in subsequent ages has 
been extended in size, greatly improved in many re- 
spects, and is now, under the name of the Garden of 
Plants (Jardin des Plantes), the principal establishment 
of the kind in Europe. I shall never forget the plea- 
sure I experienced in traversing this extensive garden, 
whether in admiring the tastefulness of its arrange. 
ments, or examining the vastness of its collection of 
specimens from the various kingdoms of nature. The 
situation of this noble establishment is at some distance 
from the crowded thoroughfares of Paris; it is placed 
near the eastern extremity of the quay on the south 
side of the Seine, opposite the Bridge of Austerlitz, 
and stretches considerably backward amidst tall en- 
vironing trees, which give it a secluded and sylvan 
appearance. 

The Garden of Plants, which is supported by the 
government, is not simply a botanical collection, such 
as we find in different university towns in Great Bri- 
tain, but comprises various important departments. 
First, it consists of a botanical garden, with spacious 
hothouses and greenhouses; second, of several gal- 
leries, in which are scientifically arranged collections 
belonging to geology, botany, anatomy, and compara. 
tive anatomy ; third, of a menagerie of living beasts, 
birds, reptiles, &c. ; fourth, alibrary of natural history; 
fifth, an amphitheatre, with laboratories, &c. for pub- 
lic lectures. The lectures, of which there are twelve 
courses, are free, and permission to attend them is ob- 
tained by applying to an officer of government. A 
correspondence is kept up with all similar establish- 
ments, and a prodigious quantity of seeds and slips 
are annually distributed. The cultivation of the na- 
tural history sciences are here carried to the utmost 
height ; and the single fact of twenty thousand francs 
being lavished yearly in supporting travelling pupils 
—that is, young men who are sent out to search for 
new specimens in remote countries—will perhaps be 
sufficient to give an idea of the length to which this 
interesting branch of human knowledge is carried by 
the French. I should also not neglect to mention, that 
in certain days of the week the whole of the garden is 
thrown open to the free admission of the people, who 
may be seen wandering amidst the parterres and 
groves, seated on rustic chairs beneath the green leafy 
trees, or amusing themselves with observing the mo- 
tions of the wild beasts in their cages ; perhaps laugh- 
ing at the gambols of the bears in the bear-pits, and 
feeding these grotesque and huge animals with lumps 
of cake purchased from the basket-girls who attend. 
Every day of the week the garden is open to strangers 
on producing their passports. 

As you enter the garden by the main entrance at 
the quay, the cabinet of natural history is seen at the 


opposite extremity of the grounds. On the right and 
left are two fine avenues of lime-trees; and beyond 
these, on the right, you see the menagerie, extending 
to the Rue de Seine; on the left are groves of forest 
trees bordering the Rue de Buffon. As I consider it 
would be tiresome to describe the garden methodi- 
cally, I shall content myself with noticing only those 
things which appeared to me as the most worthy of 
notice. On the southern side of the farden, the visi- 
tor will observe plantations of forest trees of all coun- 
tries; also plantations composed of trees of every spe- 
cies and every country which pass the winter in a 
French climate. In these groups some remarkable 
trees are pointed out—in particular a juniper tree, 
forty feetin height, which was brought from the Levant. 
Turning from these plantations, we see three squares 
enclosed byatrellis. The firstis appropriated to annual 
plants admired for the beauty of their flowers—the se- 
cond toornamental perennial plants—the third is occu- 
pied by the seedbeds of trees and shrubs which bear the 
cold of winter. Here is seen a pretty cluster of Ispa- 
han peach-trees; also an alley formed of Virginian 
tulip-trees. More in the centre of the grounds will 
be perceived four beds of medicinal plants for the poor, 
plants for domestic uses, and border flowers. Next 
is seen a sunk bed enclosed by an iron railing, and 
devoted entirely to roses, snowdrops, lilacs, fontanesias, 
and other beautiful summer flowers. Passing a patch 
of nursery ground, we come to two beds devoted to 
the naturalisation of foreign perennial plants. I 
should next take notice of a basin or pond for the cul- 
tivation of aquatic plants, and a subterranean passage 
where cryptogamous plauts, which grow in obscu- 
rity, are placed. 

A spot is pointed out where in fine weather the 
beautiful trees from an orangery are placed. On leav- 
ing this part of the garden, the visitor is conducted 
by a winding path up a rising ground or hill, appa- 
rently artificial. On the ascent is seen a cedar of Le- 
banon, with fine spreading branches, though of nogreat 
Stature; and ascending by the path which winds seve- 
ral times round the hill, we arrive at an elegant pa- 
vilion, encircled with bronze pillars and a balustrade. 
From this elevation a view extends over the garden, 
the greater part of Paris, and the distant landscape in 
the direction of Montmartre. Near this and another 
rising ground are placed the principal buildings in the 
garden, such as the amphitheatre, cabinets or mu- 
seums, aud houses of thekeepers. Adjacent, and ran 
along the central parts of the garden, are different 
kinds of hothouses and greenhouses, chiefly formed of 
glass; and to the number a large addition, consisting 
of a very extensive structure, is now making. The 
varied surface of the ground, the diversity of the plan- 
tations, and the singularity of the constructions, give 
the appearance of a landscape garden to this part of 
the establishment, where a great number of toreign 
trees have been naturalised. 

The menagerie of living animals is of considerable 
extent; and when I saw it, there were several good 
specimens of lions, tigers, and other wild animals, 
which, by tickets placed upon their cages, appeared to 
have been sent as presents to the court of France from 
various barbaric princes ; but this part of the exhibi- 
tion seemed inferior to the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don, and fell below my expectations. Besides the 
dens or cages, there are seventeen small parks or en- 
closures, eucircling an edifice called the rotunda, each 
appropriated to tame animals of different species. 
There are also other parks adjacent, surrounded by 
palings, and enclosing specimens of deer, goats, stags, 
and other animals; likewise a basin for swans, geese 
of various species, and ducks. The most amusing of 
the groups of animals thus immured are the bears, of 
which there are at present some remarkably large and 
fine specimens. The pits or sunk enclosures in which 
they are placed are of considerable extent, surrounded 
with cells, and furnished with artificial trees or climb- 
ing poles in the centre. ‘To the tops of these poles 
the bears climb with amazing agility, and afford un- 
ceasing interest to numerous spectators. ‘The mena- 
gerie, altogether, has in its time been of great service 
to the cause of science. Having successively possessed 
a great number of foreign and rare animals, which 
have been dissected at their death, very important 
facts in comparative anatomy have been established. 
The collection has enabled the zoologist to study the 
instinct, intelligence, and habits of animals; the in- 
fluence of education, confinement, domesticity, and 
change of nourishment. The information which has 
in this manner been procured has not been confined 
to the French nation ; it has been dissipated over all 
parts of the civilised world by the exertions of Cuvier 
and others; and, therefore, but for the pains here taken 
by the Parisians, we would at this moment have been 
entirely ignorant of many of the most important truths 
connected with natural history. 

The building which bears the name of the Cabinet 
of Natural History in the Garden of Plants, measures 
three hundred and ninety feet in length, and consists 
of several floors, respectively appropriated to the exhi- 
bition of curiosities. Here we find collections of gece 
logical specimens, minerals, mammalia, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, articulated animals, and, lastly, inarticulated 
invertebrated animals. There is also a collection of 


models of agricultural implements. The most inte. 
resting part of this splendid collection is the geologi- 
cal section, which first comes under the eye of 
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surmounted by a beautiful pyramid of rock crystal, 
two feet six inches in diameter at the base; the latter 
was found in Le Valais. Next to it are two jointed 
basaltic columns from the Giant’s Causeway in Ire- 
land, and other irregular columns from some place in 
France. Leaving the staircase and entering the first 
room in the series, the visitor who possesses any scien- 
tific taste, or who may be endowed with a share of 
sentiment, will doubtless appreciate the spectacle that 
presents itself. He is, as it were, walking into the 
presence of those wonderful creatures who inhabited 
this terrestrial sphere thousands of years before it be- 
came the habitation of human beings: he is going 
back to the ages before the flood. ‘The fossil speci- 
mens offered to his observation have all been dug 
from strata of secondary, tertiary, and ether forma- 
tions, and consist both of vegetable and animal re- 
iwnains. The first apartment contains the remains 
of vegetables and invertebrated animals (that is, ani- 
mals without a backbone) which are found in a 
great number of strata. ‘These remains, which al- 
most all belong to lost species, are classed according 
to the date of the formations in which they are found. 
The greater number are accompanied by a portion of 
the rock which contained them. In this room are 
also several series of rocks. The fossil vegetables are 
placed in the cases to the left, and in those opposite to 
the entrance. The invertebrated fossil animals are 
in the cases to the right of the entrance. They are 
divided into three sections, namely, the zoophytes or 
radiated animals, the articulated animals, and the 
mollusca. The second room contains a rich and nu- 
merous series of fossil vertebrated animals, and a ge- 
neral and methodical collection of the different for- 
mations which compose the mineral crust of the earth. 
The fossil vertebrated animals are divided into four 
grand sections, viz. fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammalia, 
and are extremely worthy of observation. The fossil 
bones include the teeth and bones of horses, elephants, 
the hippopotamus, and other animals. An astonish- 
ing specimen is part of the tusk of an elephant found 
near Rome, which, from its hugeness, bears a greater 
resemblance to the trunk of a tree than the remains 
of ananimal. Some hair with a portion of the skin of 
the antediluvian elephant that was found in the ice at 
the mouth of the river Lena, is preserved here as a 
very interesting specimen of that animal, which, at 
the time it was discovered, had still its flesh and skin 
on. It is not every day we see a piece of animal sub- 
stance which has been preserved some four or five 
thousand years in ice. Passing over a notice of a 
number of beautiful marbles and meteoric stones, we 
come to the third room, which is set apart for a col- 
lection of rocks systematically classed according to 
their composition and texture. Next follows the ex- 
hibition of minerals, occupying two apartments ; and 
here the visitor has an opportunity of seeing a speci- 
men of every kind of natural crystallisation, salts of 
former systems, and earthy substances, forming the 
precious stones of jewellers, and otherwise valuable, a 
mere catalogue of which would fill one of these pages. 
The zoological collection in the upper part of the editice, 
I need hardly say, will afford not less delight to the visi- 
tor. Thenumber of specimens of mammalia amounts to 
about 2000, belonging to more than 500 species. Of spe- 
cimens of the monkey tribes, there is a very extensive 
stock. ‘The collection of birds comprehends upwards 
of 6000 individuals, belonging to more than 2300 spe- 
cies. Almost all are in a perfect state of preservation, 
and resemble life as nearly as may be. The collec. 
tion of reptiles is esteemed the most valuable in the 
world. It consists of about 2000 individuals, belong- 
ing to more than 590 species. Tortoises, crocodiles, 
lizards, serpents, toads, frogs, and salamanders, are 
here exhibited to an inconceivable extent. Most of 
the reptiles are preserved in spirits of wine. Turning 
from the spectacle of these horrifying wretches, we 
next come to the collection of fishes, comprehending at 
least 5000 individuals, belonging to more than 2500 
species, one of each kind being preserved in spirits of 
wine. After examining this immense collection of 
fishes, we are delivered over to the collection of ani- 
mals without vertebre. These consist of animals 
with shells, insects, and worms, and comprehend 
no fewer than 25,000 species. We find an extra- 
ordinary variety of lobsters, craw-fisb, and crabs; 
Scorpions, spiders, centipedes, beetles, cockchafers, 
earwigs, cockroaches, crickets, locusts, dragon-fiies, 
cummon flies, bees, butterflies, caterpillars, moths, 
bugs, lice, water-scorpions, gall insects, cochineal in- 
sects, gnats, gad-flies, fleas, and leeches; also intesti- 
nal worms, among which are some taken from the 
human body, the horse, the sheep, and the human 
liver. There is likewise a large collection of inarti- 
culated animals without vertebre, comprehending po- 
lypi, mollusca, animals without heads, corallines, 
sponges, and other things, at once partaking of the 
nature of animal and vegetable life. 

The Cabinet of Comparative Anatomy belonging to 
the Garden of Plants, which should by all means be 
visited by strangers, is incomparably the richest in ex- 
istence ; for its present admirable arrangements it is 
indebted to Baron Cuvier, under whose directions 
most of the objects were prepared. The number of 
apartments of this celebrated cabinet is fifteen, and 
in these we find skeletons and bones of every imagin- 
able species of animals. There is one room completely 
filled with human skeletons of different ages and na- 
tions, also of dwarfs and other individuals noted for 
their peculiar appearance. On the shelves we see on 


one side a series of human skulls from one day old to 
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a hundred years ; and on the other, skulls remarkable 
for their conformation. In other rooms we find pre- 
parations of all the different parts of the human body, 
showing the organs of sensation, the muscular arrange- 
ments, the digestive functions, &c. Here isalso shown 
an exceedingly curious object, namely, the anatomy of 
a hen, exhibiting the several periods of the formation 
of the egg, as well as the internal organs of the fowl. 
I believe the number of preparations, or individual 
objects, amounts to nearly 20,000. The botanical gal- 
lery is also well worthy of a visit; it consists of seve- 
ral apartments, containing specimens of an immense 
variety of woods, shrubs, plants, fruits, drugs, mush- 
rooms, &¢c., amounting to at least 25,000 species. The 
library, consisting almost entirely of works on natural 
history, amounts to about 20,000 volumes, in all Jan- 
guages; but this is without reckoning manuscripts 
with original designs, and the magnificent paintings 
upon vellum, which form an unrivalled collection. 
But I am afraid I am only tiring the reader with these 
prosaic details, and must break off my description in 
the same hurried way that I had to bid adieu to this 
wonderful collection. Altogether, the Garden of 
Plants formed the most gratifying and rational exhi- 
bition which I had ever the good fortune tosee. There 
is nothing like it in Great Britain, whether as regards 
its extraordinary extent and variety of objects, or the 
liberality with which it is shown and explained to the 
public. In my opinion, it is the proudest memorial 
which the French nation can boast of possessing. 


CATO AND PLATO, 

A STORY OF JAMAICA.* 
Cato was a runaway from the estate of Mr Brissett, 
in the district of Hanover, whence he had absented 
himself for several years beyond the time allowed by 
law, and had become liable to the penalty of transpor- 
tation : in addition to this delinquency, he had ren- 
dered himself the terror of the country he frequented, 
by robberies, either secret and desperate, or as violent 
as daring. Moreover, the negroes imagined he pos- 
sessed some magic superiority by means of obeah (a 
superstitious spell), which protected him from wounds, 
and so prepared him against surprise, that he could 
never be taken prisoner. except, indeed, it were by a 
white man. 

This circumstance, in which he believed most reli- 
giously himself, operated with his talents and his cou- 
rage to form his safeguard for a number of years, 
during which his success had,rendered him so obnox- 
ious, that it was at length found indispensable to rid 
the country of his exactions and outrages, by some 
more efficient exertions for his capture than any hither- 
to employed. 

To seize him by numbers was impossible, on ac- 
count of the intelligence he was clever enough to ob- 
tain from his friends on various estates; some few 
governed by affection for him, the rest by fear of his 
obeah, or of his vengeance; and no one for a while 
could be found hardy enough to attack him singly. 
The white people disdained to undertake the adven- 
ture. At length a negro man, a slave, seduced with 
a promise of liberty, was found willing to make the 
attempt. His name was Plato. He possessed great 
strength and courage, and was intimately acquainted 
with the haunts of the outlaw ; circumstances much 
in his favour, had they not been neutralised in a man- 
ner by the apprehension of his obeah; to overcome 
which it was necessary to find some counter-charm, or 
anequivalentobeah. This the ingenuity of his white 
master easi!y communicated to him by Christian bap- 
tism. 

Fortified thus with the hope of freedom and the en- 
couragement of his master, Plato at length sallied 
forth by moonlight to encounter his enemy, whom he 
expected to find in his recesses on that account, as 
wicked deeds shun the light. In spite of his better 
reason, his apprehensions were sometimes near gain- 
ing the mastery of his resolution, and as he walked 
in silence through the woods, casting a fearful glance 
at every opening among the trees, and gazing with a 
fancy of awe, if not of horror, down the deep dingles 
whore ridges he traversed, he could not repress a sort 
of foreboding, that, hurled into one of these abysses, 
he might perhaps pay with his life for his rashness, 
and become food for the vultures before noon. Nay, 
he thought sometimes that the gift of freedom might 
become neither more nor less than the sleep of death ; 
and as he imaged to himself the man he had to con- 
tend with, he recalled to mind the days of his youth, 
when he had formerly measured his strength with the 
stripling now grown into the bold and powerful ruf.- 
fian. Full of these reflections, uninterrupted except 
by the croaking of toads, he approached, with stealthy 
pace, the cave wherein he knew that Cato frequently 
reposed. The mouth of it was ina great measure con- 
cealed by bushes, through which the dull red gleam 
of some dying embers betrayed that the object of his 
pursuit had been lately its tenant, if he were not now 
within. He pushed the bushes gently aside, and look- 
ing through the gloom as far as his vision could pene- 
trate, called, in a voice of mingled doubt and authority, 
whose tone was yet softened by the recollection of an- 
cient friendship, ‘‘ Cato !”’ The sound had scarce es- 
caped his lips before a voice replied, “ Who asks for 


* From Willams’s Tour in Jamaica, in 1923, 


ground behind the embers, which shed their sombre 
glow on his Herculean frame, and gave him the air 
and colour of a demon ascending from the fiery gulf. 
“ Cato,” said the other, “* I come to take you.” 

Caro. Are you many? Do you come to catch me 
in my cave, to take me sleeping, or do you give me 
loyal battle in the open space ? 

Prato. I come as one toone. Come forth and try 
your strength. 

Caro. Do you swear by your mother that you have 
no help at hand! 

Prato. Curse on my mother and on me, if I donot 
tell you true, 

Caro. Plato, I come—where death threatens, you 
dare not lie. 

With these words the robber came forth, pushing 
aside the bushes, as the other retired a little to give 
him free egress. ‘he moon was at the full, and shed 
such a flood of light, that day could have added little 
advantage to it for their purpose ; but before they pro- 
ceeded to action, Cato, holding up the amulet sus- 
pended from his neck (a bag containing among other 
things, bones, teeth, and hair), cried aloud, “ While 
I wear this, Plato, no one can take me.” ‘And I,” 
returned the other, “ have also an aphetti, a charm, 
a better charm—I wear the white man’s spell.” 

Plato had unsheathed his cutlass as he approached 
the cave, and his antagonist, brandishing his naked 
weapon, put himself in a posture of defence, as he de- 
fied (at least in words) the white man’s charm. They 
fought for some time with more caution than fury, the 
robber intent on disabling his adversary, rather than 
on his death; while Plato, fearful of losing any advan- 
tage from such a circumstance, sought only an occa- 
sion to inflict one blow, being determined that that one 
should be decisive. As they fought with matchets, or 
cutlasses, whose point a negro seldom thinks of em- 
ploying, their attack and defence formed an inter- 
change of cuts, rather than thrusts, easier to parry and 
not so fatal in their consequence. Nevertheless, they 
had not long maintained the contest, before Plato was 
roused into greater passion by a blow he received on 
his left side, which clattered on his ribs, and had al- 
most struck him off his balance. He repaid it, how- 
ever, on the head of the robber, where, indeed, his 
efforts were mostly directed, and the pain of the 
wound, with tae stream of blood flowing down his face, 
together with the maddening apprehension of his be- 
ing mortally wounded, rendered him furious as the 
lion of his native soil. He rushed headlong on his oppo- 
nent, and rained down on him such a shower of blows, 
without care or discrimination, that his strength be- 
came exhausted before one of the many wounds he 
inflicted seemed to make any impression on him who 
wore the white man’s speil. He was indeed roused 
into the ecstacy of rage aud madness by the manner in 
which he was handled, yet, confident still in his charm, 
he watched an opportunity for the death-blow, with a 
patience and perseverance at last fatal to his antagonist. 

Cato, exhausted and out of breath, dabbled in blood, 
and foaming with indignation and revenge, having 
failed in an effort to close, hacking at random, and 
staggering on the rock made slippery with his blood, 
received on his neck a blow designed for his decapi- 
tation, which cut in two the thong by which his 
amulet was suspended, and brought him to the 
ground. Still he was not dead. The conqueror, al- 
most as exhausted, threw himself on the bleeding 
carcass, and had just time to bind the hands of the 
ruffian behind him with the severed thong of his 
aphetti, before he himself fainted from loss of blood, 
and lay inanimate by his side. It was some time be- 
fore he recovered from his trance, and the sun had 
illumined the mountains, and cast the long shadow 
of the cotton tree over the plains beneath them, be- 
fore he had regained sufficient strength to raise hime 
self from the earth. Still, finding himself too weak 
to change his resting-place, he leaned against a frag- 
ment of rock for support, and taking his conch-shell 
from the cutacoo which lay beside him, blew a faint 
yet sutticiently audible note, which announced to his 
friends below the victory he had gained. The sound 
re-echoed among the rocks and gullies, and soon 
brought to his assistance some persons of his own fa- 
mily, among them his son and brother, preceded by his 
dog, the faithful associate of his hunting expeditions. 
These quickly bound up his wounds, as well as those 
of Cato, who still lived, and assisted both down to the 
nearest habitation, where the one was received with 
shouts and acclamations, and the other confined in 
the hospital preparatory to his trial. 

This took place a few days afterwards. Cato was 
condemned to death, and preparation made for put- 
ting the sentence immediately into execution. He 
was carried in a cart to the scaffold, and assisted to 
mount it; from whence, looking round with an un- 
daunted countenance, and espying Plato in the crowd, 
he begged to be permitted to speak tohim. This per- 
mission being granted, and Plato drawing near to the 
gallows, the victim thus addressed his conqueror :— 
“ By my death, Platu, you have gained your freedom : 
a little while you shall enjoy it. Before the moon 
which shone on our matchets in that night of our bat- 
tle shall rise again as big as it then was, and hide the 
stars, we shall meet where the Great Master shall 
say who is the better man. Remember !’'—So Cato 
died. 


The moon waned and grew again, and as the day 


apprvached for the completion of Cato’s prophecy, so 
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Plato’s spirits and confidence declined. Perhaps the 
prediction itself had inspired that terror which often 
seems to be its own ageut on similar occasions ; per- 
haps it was partly owing to the regrets of former in- 
timacy and friendship; possibly to his wounds; but 
Plato felt that he was dying, and said from time to 
time that he saw Cato beckoning him to follow him 
he knew not where. He sat upright in his hut on 
the night of the full moon, and watched its rising 
above the mountains, until its rays streamed through 
the lattice of his casement. His mind as well as his 
body were convulsed at the sight; he fancied himselt 
again strugyling with Cato, fighting, bleeding, faint- 
ing; his imagination hurried him to the place of exe- 
cution ; he heard again the awful prediction, the last 
word of his victim; he shrieked in a transport of hor- 
ror, “ Cato, | remember !”—and expired. 


METHOD OF RENOVATING OLD OR 
DECAYED TREES. 
BY SIR HENRY STEUART, BART., LL.D., &c. 

[ Tue decay of great timber that has taken place within 
the last hundred and fifty years, has been a subject of 
great and just regret in both divisions of this island, 
and still more especially south of the Tweed. Should 
the evil continue to increase in the same ratio for fifty 
years to come, there is reason to think that those gi- 
gantic sons of the forest, that still adorn the parks of 
both countries, will have altogether disappeared, and 
be no longer known to the succeeding generation, un- 
less in the descriptions of Evelyn and Cook, and Mar- 
shall and Gilpin, who have recorded their probable 
age, and their extraordinary magnitude. To provide 
a remedy for so great an evil as the decay of ancient 
timber, we have long thought was worthy the genius 
and industry of the present age, in which science has 
done more than in any one that has preceded it, to 
promote the elegant arts, and adapt those that are 
useful to the purposes of life. 

In these circumstances, we have great pleasure in 
laying before our readers the detail of a process disco- 
vered for accomplishing this object by Sir Henry 
Steuart, author of “ The Planter’s Guide,” the most 
distinguished existing writer, as far as we are aware, 
upon arboriculture, and the first who has applied to 
that art the science of physiology; communicated ina 
letter to Admiral Sir T. Livingston, Bart. What Lord 
Dundonald, half a century ago, and Sir H. Davy, 
of late years, did by means of chemistry for agricul- 
ture, Sir Henry has more recently done by means of 
physiology for tree-culture; by which means, those 
important departments have both been raised from the 
rank of mechanical to that of scientific arts, and, in- 
deed, altogether rendered new arts to the present 
generation. 

This method of resuscitating decayed or decaying 
trees, as it appears, has been well known to and suc- 
cessfully practised by Sir Henry for several years back ; 
and the following memoir of directions how it may be 
effected, in the form of a letter, will show how simple this 
method is in itself, how consonant to the laws of both 
animal and vegetable physiology, and with what bene- 
fit it may be introduced into general practice. And 
moreover, we have no doubt but that an acquaintance 
with it will prove interesting to those of our readers 
who are landowners themselves, as well as to all who 
feel a real interest in the prosperity of the woods, and 
in the wooden walls of Britain.] 

“Dean Sin—Agreeably to my promise, I shall now 
give you an idea of my method of reviving or resus- 
citating old trees, which has often succeeded with my- 
self, and which I have recommended to others; but 
there is no account given of it in the notes on any 
treatise on the application of the science of physiology 
to practical tree-culture, and particularly in removing 
large trees, for ornament or use. 

The decay of old trees, both in England and Scot- 
land, has been a subject of general complaint during 
at least a century; and it is observed with regret, 
that their place does not promise to be very speedily 
supplied by existing woods and plantations. The ge- 
neral causes of the decay of trees are twofold. The 
first proceeds from diseases to which all woody plants 
are subject; the second, from extreme old age, but more 
frequently from their having exhausted the pabulum 
within their reach. The pathology of the vegetable 
tribe, in this respect, differs materially from that of 
the human species. Among the sons of the forest, as 
among us, there are no vicious efforts made by indi- 
viduals, by means of disease, to shorten life. There 
are no gourmands nor sensualists, by fatal indulgences 
and artificial luxuries, to bring on a premature old 
age. The laws of nature in trees are allowed fairly 
to operate, and their existence, therefore, may be 


reckoned on, and even prolonged by art, to an in- 
definite period. It has been said that the roots of 
trees in a favourable soil will go abroad in search 
of their food to a distance from the stem equal to the 
entire height of the tree, taken from the ground ; and 
wherever this is found to hold good, trees will live to 
a very great age, especially in a deep and calcareous 
soil. 

Of your two fine old trees at Westquarter, in Stir- 
lingshire, which 1 lately examined, a holly and a 
double-flowering thorn, I must say that they ap- 
pear to me to have declined chiefly from the laéder of 
the two causes above mentioned, namely, their having 
exhausted the food or pabulum in their immediate 
neighbourhood ; and, in the case of the thorn, in some 
measure from the ground being overstocked with 
other plants, that greatly crowd upon it, even to the 
exciusion of light and air, without which no plant 
can flourish. As to the holly, it seems stunted and 
hide-bound, and sends out no free shvots at top, such 
as a tree in health, in so fine a soil and climate, ought 
todo. The terminal growths of the thorn, also, have 
begun to decay ; and if some salutary remedy be not 
speedily adopted, to excite the roots to fresh action, it 
is plain that the evil will ere long extend to the 
greater branches, and, a8 a necessary consequence, to 
the trunk itself. 

The first thing that I should recommend to be done 
with this noble thorn, is to cut away the ivy that 
now strongly adheres to it. That parasitical plant 
has covered nearly the whole external surface of the 
stem. It already intercepts the kindly influence of 
the sun and air from the bark of the tree, under 
which the finer vessels of the descending sap lie, so 
that it may be said to prey upon the very vitals of the 
plant. The next object should be, to clear the ground, 
for a considerable space, of overshadowing shrubs and 
bushes. So venerable a tree, standing single, would 
be the most gracefe! ornament of the verdant turf 
that surrounded it. 

The second thing that I would do, would be to dig 
a trench round the tree, not exceeding three and a 
half or four feet out from the stem; which trench 
should be five feet broad at least, and as deep as to 
penetrate through both the soil and subsoil, however 
deep either may be, until you reach the rock, gravel, 
pure sand, or obdurate clay (Scoéticé, till) that may 
lie below. In doing this, the workmen may fearlessly 
cut through all the roots they meet wich, leaving only 
three or four great oues, on the south and south.west 
sides, to act as cables, in resisting the severe winds 
that usually blow from those quarters in every part 
of the island. 

Next: let whatever parts of the trench that consist 
of good earth, or of earth capable of being easily made 
so, be thrown aside, and the sand or gravel, if any, 
be wheeled away ; sc that you may obtain a depth in 
the trench of two feet or more, if the soil permit, of 
well-mixed mould. For this purpose, let good com- 
post or rich garden mould (of which I saw abundance 
near the spot) be intimately mixed, by twice or three 
times turning, with the better parts of the contents of 
the trench, adding about athird part of good well-rot- 
ted dung, so as that a proper chemical action may be 
excited throughout the mass, and the whole rendered 
fit for the food of plants. This done, let the trench 
be filled up with such compound somewhat higher 
than the original soil; and let the space which has 
been left untouched, of four feet out from the stem to 
the edge of the trench, be covered eight or nine inches 
deep, with the same prepared and friable compound, 
pointing it in with the spade only about three inches 
deep, so as not materially to injure the roots. In or- 
der to complete the process, let all the dead wood be 
carefully pruned away from the branches with a saw, 
but dressing the extremities afterwards with a sharp 
hedgebill. 

In the following spring, all moss or other impurity 
should be scraped off the bark, and the entire stem 
well washed, two or three times during the summer 
season, with soap and water, and a soft brush. 

By following the above method, which, however 
elaborate it may appear in the description, will be 
very easily reduced to practice, I feel confident that 
many fine old trees in gentlemen’s parks, that are now 
allowed to decay, might have another century added to 
their existence; because the extension of fresh pabulum 
at pleasure to greater limits, would be a labour well 
repaid, and attended with little expense, and as little 
difficulty. There are few persons who would not be- 
stow more labour than this on a favourite tree; and 
there are perhaps fewer who will not admit that it 
might easily be applied to purposes of general utility, 
as well as local ornament. The principles on which 
this process has been instituted are in accordance with 
the laws of animal as well as vegetable physiology, 
and will be confirmed by practice, if they be allowed 
to govern the process. I have uniformly found that 
the roots, where cut through in the opening of the 
trench, will send forth an immense body of vigorous 
ramifications, of from a foot to fifteen inches in length, 
during the first and second months after the operation, 
with thousands of capillary rootlets emanating from 
them ; all which will go abroad in search of sap, for 
renovating the vigour of the tree. In a tree of con- 
siderable age, such as the two above alluded to, at 
your beautiful place, it is to be observed, that much 
figure cannot be expected to be made, during the first 
year, in the elongation of its terminal shoots ; and for 
this plain reason, that effects must necessarily be pre- 


ceded by their causes, whether lie on the surface 
or otherwise ; but the leaves will speedily become 
larger, and of a deeper green colour, than for some 
years past; and by the autumn of the second year, it 
will be admitted that the tree is in some sort about 
to renew its youth. 

During the early part of the first season, the new 
mould should be allowed to remain quite undisturbed ; 
but towards the end of the year, th gardener or fo- 
rester may cautiously look in, and he will observe 
the wonderful efforts towards the increase of leaves, 
and, by consequence, towards a fresh supply of sap, 
that the plant will even then have made; and after 
the second year, the renovating process will appear 
still more striking. 

These directions apply equally to both the thorn 
and the holly at Westquarter, with this difference, 
that, in consideration of the far greater exposure in 
which the latter is placed, I should not advise that the 
trench be opened nearer than within five feet of the 
stem; also, a greater number of large roots (to act as 
cables in supporting the tree), say five or six, should 
be left entire, running across the trench. 

The month of February or beginning of March, ac- 
cording to the season, before the ascending sap begins 
to stir, would of course be the best time to carry into 
effect the methods of resuscitation above detailed ; 
and as Allanton House is at no great distance, I should 
have much pleasure in paying you a visit, and direct- 
ing the execution myself.—With great esteem, I re- 
main, dear Sir Thomas, your most faithful servant, 

H. STevarrt. 

To Admiral Sir T. Livingston, Bart.” 


THE TURTLERS. 

WE are delighted to learn that a second volume of 
AupuBon’s ORNITHOLOGICAL BioGRAPHY OF AME- 
rica is in the press, and will speedily make its ap- 
pearance. It is preparing at Edinburgh, where Mr 
Audubon is at present residing. We believe every 
reader of these sheets knows who Mr Audubon is, for 
a sketch of his life has appeared in the Journal. There 
is not now living a more enterprising or original na- 
turalist than this ingenious American. We call him 
original, because he is not like many individuals who 
aspire to that honourable title, yet write their works 
at the fireside from previous collections. He is a 
rover amidst the woods and wilds of his native coun. 
try. He sallies forth with his portfolio, his gun, and 
his knapsack, and is away from home weeks and 
months, seeking for new specimens of birds, to which 
interesting branch of natural history he has more par- 
ticularly attached himself. After collecting a store 
of new materials, he comes to Europe and gives to 
the world, as he is now doing, the fruits of his hard- 
won experience. The following entertaining sketch 
appears in the volume which is about to be published. 
It is entitled Tue TurtTLeRs. 


“ The Tortugas are a group of islands lying about 
eighty miles from Key West, and the last of those 
that seem to defend the peninsula of the Floridas. 
They consist of five or six extremely low uninhabi- 
table banks formed of shelly sand, and are resorted 
to principally by that class of men called Wreckers 
and Turtlers. Between these islands are deep chan- 
nels, which, although extremely intricate, are well 
known to those adventurers, as well as to the com. 
manders of the revenue cutters, whose duties call them 
to that dangerous coast. The great coral reef or wall 
lies about eight miles from these inhospitable isles, in 
the direction of the Gulf, and on it many an ignorant 
or careless navigator has suffered shipwreck. The 
whole ground around them is densely covered with 
corals, sea-fans, and other productions of the deep, 
amid which crawl innumerable testaceous ani 
while shoals of curious and beautiful fishes fill the 
limpid waters above them. Turtles of different spe- 
cies resort to these banks, to deposit their eggs in the 
burning sand, and clouds of sea-fowl arrive every 
spring for the same pu These are followed by 
persons called ‘ Eggers,’ who, when their cargoes are 
completed, sail to distant markets, to exchange their 
ill-gotten ware for a portion of that gold, on the ac- 
quisition of which all men seem bent. 

The ‘ Marion’ having occasion to visit the Tortu- 
gas, I gladly embraced the opportunity of seeing those 
celebrated islets. A few hours before sunset the joy- 
ful cry of ‘land’ announced our approach to them, 
but as the breeze was fresh, and the pilot was well ac. 
quainted with all the windings of the channels, we 
held on, and dropped anchor before twilight. If you 
have never seen the sun setting in those latitudes, I 
would recommend to you to make a voyage for the 
purpose, for I much doubt, if, in any other portion of 
the world, the departure of the orb of day is accom- 
panied with such gorgeous appearances. Look at the 
great red disc, increased to triple its ordinary dimen- 
sions! Now it has partially sunk beneath the distant 
line of waters, and with its still remaining half irra- 
diates the whole heavens with a flood of golden light, 
purpling the far off clouds that hover over the western 

orizon. A blaze of refulgent glory streams through 
the portals of the west, and the masses of vapour as- 
sume the semblance of mountains of molten 
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But the sun has now disappeared, and from the east 
slowly advances the grey curtain which night draws 
over the world. 

The night-hawk is flapping its noiseless wings in 
the gentle sea-breeze ; the terns, safely landed, have 
settled on their nests; the frigate pelicans are seen 
wending their way to distant mangroves; and the 
brown gannet, in search of a resting-place, has perched 
on the yard of the vessel. Slowly advancing land- 
ward, their heads alone above the water, are observed 
the heavily-laden turtles, anxious to deposit their 
eggs in the well-known sands. On the surface of the 
gently rippling stream, I dimly see their broad forms, 
as they toil along, while at intervals may be heard 
their hurried breathings, indicative of suspicion and 
fear. The moon with her silvery light now iilumines 
the scene, and the turtle having landed, slowly and 
laboriously drags her heavy body over the sand, her 
‘ flappers’ being better adapted for motion in the wa- 
ter than on shore. Up the slope, however, she works 
her way, and see how industriously she removes the 
sand beneath her, casting it out on either side. Layer 
after layer she deposits her eggs, arranging them in 
the most careful manner, and, with her hind-paddles, 
brings the sand over them. The business is accom- 

hed, the spot is covered over, and with a joyful 
t the turtle swiftly retires toward the shore, and 
launches into the deep. 

But the Tortugas are not the only breeding places 
of the turtles; these animals, on the contrary, fre- 

t many other keys, as well as various parts of 

coast of the mainland. There are four different 
species, which are known by the names of the green 
turtle, the hawk-billed turtle, the loggerhead turtle, and 
the trunk turtle. The first is considered the best as 
an article of food, in which capacity it is well known 
to most epicures. It approaches the shores, and en- 
ters the bays, inlets, and rivers, early in the month of 
April, after having spent the winter in the deep wa- 
ters. It deposits its eggs in convenient places, at two 
different times in May, and once again in June. The 
first deposit is the largest, and the last the least, the 
total quantity being at an average about two hundred 
and forty. The hawk-billed turtle, whose shell is so 
valuable as an article of commerce, being used for va- 
rious purposes in the arts, is the next with respect to 
the quality of its flesh. It resorts to the outer keys 
only, where it deposits its eggs in two sets, first in 
July, and again in August, although it ‘crawls’ the 
beaches of these keys much earlier in the season, as if 
to lovk for a safe place. The average number of its 
eggs is about three hundred. The loggerhead visits 
the Tortugas in April, and lays from that period un- 
til late in June three sets of eggs, each set averaging 
a hundred and seventy. The trunk turtle, which is 
sometimes of an enormous size, and which has a pouch 
like a pelican, reaches the shores latest. The sheil and 
flesh are so soft that one may push his finger into them, 
almost as into a lump of butter. This species is there- 
fore considered as the least valuable, and indeed is 
seldom eaten, unless by the Indians, who, ever alert 
when the turtle season commences, first carry off the 
eggs, and afterwards catch the turtlesthemselves. The 
average number of eggs which it lays in the season, in 
two sets, may be three hundred and fifty. 

The loggerhead and the trunk turtles are the least 
cautious in choosing the places in which to deposit 
their eggs, whereas the two other species select the 
wildest and most secluded spots. The green turtle 
resorts either to the shores of the Main, between Cape 
Sable and Cape Florida, or enters Indian, Halifax, 
and other large rivers or inlets, from which it makes 
its retreat as speedily as possible, and betakes itself 
to the open sea. Great numbers, however, are killed 
by the turtlers and Indians, as wel] as by various 
species of carnivorous animals, as cougars, lynxes, 
bears, and wolves. The hawkbill, which is still more 
wary, and is always the most difficult to surprise, 
keeps to the sea islands. All the species employ 
nearly the same method in depositing their eggs in 
the sand, and as I have several times observed them 
in the act, I am enabled to present you with a cir- 
cumstantial account of it. 

On first nearing the shores, and mostly on fine 
calm moonlight nights, the turtle raises her head 
above the water, being still distant thirty or forty 
yards from the beach, looks around her, and atten- 
tively examines the objects on the shore. Should she 
observe nothing likely to disturb her intended opera- 
tions, she emits a loud hissing sound, by which such 
of her many enemies as are unaccustomed to it are 
startled, and so are apt to remove to another place, 
although unseen by her. Should she hear any noise, 
or perceive indications of danger, she instantly sinks 
and goes off to a considerable distance; but should 
every thing be quiet, she advances slowly towards the 
beach, crawls over it, her head raised to the full 
stretch of her neck; aud when she has reached a 
place fitted for her purpose, she gazes all round in 
silence. Finding ‘all well,’ she proceeds to form 
a hole in the sand, which she effects by remov- 
ing it from under her body with her hind flap- 
pers, scooping it out with so much dexterity that 
the sides seldom if ever fall in. The sand is raised 
alternately with each flapper, as with a large ladle, 
until it has accumulated behind her, when support- 
ing herself with her head and fore part on the ground 
frouting her body, she with a spring from each flap- 
per sends the sand around her, scattering it to the 
distance of several feet, In. this manner the hole is 


dug to the depth of eighteen inches, or sometimes more 
than two feet. This labour I have seen performed in 
the short period of nine minutes. ‘The eggs are then 
dropped one by one, and disposed in regular layers, 
to the number of a hundred and fifty, or sometimes 
nearly two hundred. The whole time spent in this 
part of the operation may be about twenty minutes. 
She now scrapes the loose sand back over the eggs, 
and so levels and smooths the surface, that few per- 
sons on seeing the spot could imagine any thing had 
been done to it. This accomplished to her mind, she 
retreats to the water with all possible dispatch, leav- 
ing the hatching of the eggs to the heat of the sand. 
When a turtle, a loggerhead for example, is in the 
act of dropping her eggs, she will not move although 
one should go up to her, or even seat himself on her 
back, for it seems that at this moment she finds it ne- 
cessary to proceed at all events, and is unable to in- 
termit her labour. The moment it is finished, how- 
ever, off she starts; nor would it then be possible for 
one, unless he were as strong as a Hercules, to turn 
her over and secure her. 

To upset a turtle on the shore, one is obliged to fall 
on his knees, and, placing his shoulder behind her 
forearm, gradually raise her up by pushing with great 
force, and then with a jerk throw her over. Some- 
times it requires the united strength of several men 
to accomplish this ; and if the turtle should be of very 
great size, as often happens on that coast, even hand- 
spikes are employed. Some turtlers are so daring as 
to swim up to them while lying asleep on the surface 
of the water, and turn them over in their own ele- 
ment, when, however, a boat must be at hand to en- 
able them to secure their prize. Few turtles can bite 
beyond the reach of their forelegs, and few, when 
once turned over, can without assistance regain their 
natural position; but, notwithstanding this, their 
flappers are generally secured by ropes, so as to render 
their escape impossible. 

Persons who search for turtles’ eggs are provided 
with a light stiff cane or gun-rod, with which they go 
along the shores, probing the sand near the tracks of 
the animals, which, however, cannot always be seen, 
on account of the winds and heavy rains that often 
obliterate them. The nests are discovered not only 
by men, but also by beasts of prey, and the eggs are 
collected, or destroyed on the spet in great numbers, 
as on certain parts of the shores hundreds of turtles 
are known to deposit their eggs within the space of a 
mile. They form a new hole each time they lay, and 
the second is generally dug near the first, as if the 
animal were quite unconscious of what had befallen 
it. It will readily be understood that the numerous 
eggs seen in a turtle on cutting it up could not be all 
laid the same season. The whole number deposited 
by an individual in one summer may amount to four 
hundred, whereas if the animal is caught on or near 
her nest, as I have witnessed, the remaining eggs, all 
small, without shells, and as it were threaded like so 
many large beads, exceed three thousand. In an in- 
stance where I found that number, the turtle weighed 
nearly four hundred pounds. The young, soon after 
being hatched, and when yet scarcely larger than a 
dollar, scratch their way through their sandy covering, 
and immediately betake themselves to the water. 

The food of the green turtle consists chiefly of ma- 
rine plants, more especially the grasswrack (Zostera 
marina), which they cut near the roots to procure the 
most tender and succulent parts. Their feeding 
grounds, as I have elsewhere said, are easily disco- 
vered by floating masses of these plants on the flats, 
or along the shores to which they resort. The hawk. 
billed species feeds on sea-weeds, crabs, various kinds 
of shell-fish, and fishes; the loggerhead mostly on 
the fish of conch-shells of large size, which they are 
enabled, by means of their powerful beak, to crush to 
pieces with apparently as much ease as a man cracks 
a walnut. One which was brought on board the 
Marion, and placed near the fluke of one of her an- 
chors, made a deep indentation in that hammered 
piece of iron that quite surprisedme. The trunk tur- 
tle feeds on mollusca, fish, crustacea, sea urchins, and 
various marine plants. 

All the species move through the water with sur- 
prising speed ; but the green and hawk-billed in par- 
ticular remind you, by their celerity and the ease of 
their motions, of the progress of a bird in the air. It 
is therefore no easy matter to strike one with a spear, 
and yet this is often done by an accomplished turtler, 

hile at Key West and other islands on the coast, 
where I made the observations here presented to you, 
I chanced to have need to purchase some turtles, to 
feed my friends on board the Lady of the Green Man- 
tle—not my friends her gallant officers, or the brave 
tars who formed her crew, for all of them had already 
been satiated with turtle soup, but my friends the he- 
rons, of which I had a goodly number alive in coops, 
intending to carry them to John Bachman of Charles. 
ton, and other persons, for whom I ever feel a sincere 
regard. So I went toa ‘crawl,’ accompanied by Dr 
Benjamin Strobel, to inquire about prices, when, tomy 
surprise, I found that the smaller the turtles above 
ten pounds weight, the dearer they were, and that I 
could have purchased one of the loggerhead kind, that 
weighed more than seven hundred pounds, for little 
more money than another of only thirty pounds. 
While I gazed on the large one, [ thought of the 
soups the contents of its shell would have furnished 
for a ‘ Lord Mayor’s dinner,’ of the numerous eggs 
which its swollen body contained, and of the curious 


carriage which might be made of its shell—a car in 
which Venus herself might sail over the Carribbean 
sea, provided her tender doves lent their aid in draw. 
ing the divinity, and provided no shark or hurricane 
came to upset it. The turtler assured me, that al- 
though the ‘great monster’ was in fact better meat 
than any other of a Jess size, there was no disposing 
of it, unless indeed it had been in his power to have 
sent it to some very distant market. I would wil- 
lingly have purchased it, but I knew that if killed, 
its flesh could not keep much longer than a day; and 
on that account I bought eight or ten small ones, 
which ‘ my friends’ really relished exceedingly, and 
which served to support them for a long time. 

Turtles such as I have spoken of are caught in 
various ways on the coasts of the Floridas, or in estu- 
aries and rivers. Some turtlers are in the habit of 
setting great nets across the entrance of streams, 80 
as to answer the purpose either at the flow or at the 
ebb of the waters. These nets are formed of very 
large meshes, into which the turtles partially enter, 
when, the more they attempt to extricate themselves, 
the more they get entangled. Others harpoon them 
in the usual manner ; but in my estimation no method 
is equal to that employed by Mr Egan, the pilot of 
Indian Isle. 

That extraordinary turtler had an iron instrument, 
which he called a peg, and which at each end had a 
point not unlike what nail-makers call a brad, it being 
four-cornered but flattish, and of a shape somewhat 
resembling the beak of an ivory-billed woodpecker, 
together with a neck and shoulder. Between the 
two shoulders of this instrument a fine tough line, 
fifty or more fathoms in length, was fastened, by one 
end being passed through a hole in the centre of the 
peg, and the line itself was carefully coiled up and 
placed in a convenient part of the canoe. One ex- 
tremity of this peg enters a sheath of iron that loosely 
attaches it to a long wooden spear, until a turtle has 
been pierced through the shell by the other extremity. 
He of the canoe paddles away as silently as possible 
whenever he spies a turtle basking on the water, until 
he gets within a distance of ten or twelve yards, when 
he throws the spear so as to hit the animal about the 
place which an entomologist would choose, were it a 
large insect, for pinning it toa piece of cork. As soon 
as the turtle is struck, the wooden handle separates 
from the peg, in consequence of the looseness of its 
attachment. The smart of the wound urges on the 
animal as if distracted, and it appears that the longer 
the peg remains in its shell, the more firmly fastened 
it is, so great a pressure is exercised upon it by the 
shell of the turtle, which being suffered to run like a 
whale, soon becomes fatigued, and is secured by haul- 
ing in the line with great care. In this manner, as 
the pilot informed me, eight hundred green turtles 
were caught by one man in twelve months. 

Each turtler has his crawl, which is a square wooden 
building or pen, formed of logs, which are so far se- 
parated as to allow the tide to pass freely through, 
and stand erect in the mud. The turtles are placed 
in this inclosure, fed and kept there until sold. KW 
the animals thus confined have not laid their eggs 
previous to their seizure, they drop them in the wa- 
ter, so that they are lost. ‘ 

When I was in the Floridas, several turtlers assured 
me, that any turtle taken from the depositing ground, 
and carried on the deck of a vessel several hundred 
miles, would, if then let loose, certainly be met with 
at the same spot, either immediately after, or in the 
following breeding season. Should this prove true, 
and it certainly may, how much will be enhanced the 
belief of the student in the uniformity and solidity of 
Nature’s arrangements, when he finds that the turtle, 
like a migratory bird, returns to the same locality, 
with perhaps a delight similar to that experienced by 
the traveller, who, after visiting distant countries, 
once more returns to the bosom of his cherished fa- 
mily !” 


THE YOUNG MOTHER TO HER FIRST-BORN 
CHILD. 
[From Poems, just published, by Mrs G. G. Richardson. ] 
My sweet wee nursling! thou art sweet to me 
As sun to flow’rs, or honey to the bee— 
Music in summer bow’rs—the fresh’ning stream, 
To bright wings dipping from the sultry beam— 
Hope to the mourner, to the weary rest— 
To the young dreamer—visions of the blest! 
What art thou like, nestling in slumbers there, 
So meek, so calm, so innocently fair ? 
What art thou like? A dormouse, sleek and warm, 
A primrose cluster, or a fairy charm? 
Yes! thou’rt a charm !—a most mysterious spell ! 
Birds, bees, and flow’rs, can just as ably tell 
Why sunshine, scent, and streams, their pleasure be, 
As thy young mother why she dotes on thee 
With such unmeasur’d, fond intensity ! 
I cannot look on thee, but springing thought 
Perfumes the air with blossoms fancy-fraught! , 
I cannot think on thee, but life seems bright 
With gushing sunbeams, ever new delight |— 
Thou darling simpleton ! thy vacant eye 
As yet to my long gaze makes no reply ; 
Breathing and crying are thy only speech— 
But, oh! for me, what eloquence hath each 
Sounds of my first-born !—how my heart they thrill, 
Like the sweet babblings of a hidden rill; 
A well of future blessedness art thou! 
My morning star, my crown of gladness now | 
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‘the impurities which collect upon it, and to cleanse 
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Column for Cottagers. 

One of the most essential practical virtues of private 
life is cleanliness. This primary characteristic of 
civilisation is the basis on which most of our comforts 
are founded ; and wherever it exists, we may be certain 
that a praiseworthy degree of intelligence prevails. 
The want of cleanliness, on the other hand, betokens 
ignorance and slothful habits, and demonstrates that 
those who encourage such a vice are still very far be- 
nind in the cultivation of proper feeling. Cleanliness 
was recognised as a virtue among the most ancient na- 
tions, and is inculcated as an essential requisite among 
the religious duties of the Jews and other nations. 
In the present day, it is not required that religion 
should enforce so obviously useful a virtue. The 
lights of science, as well as those of common sense, 
prove its high utility, and leave no doubt on the mind 
of itsvalue. Yet, strangely enough, there are orders 
in society, there are masses of people, both in town 
and country, many of whom lay claim to strict pro- 
priety, if not sanctity, of manners, who are by no 
means addicted to the practice of rigid cleanliness, 
more perhaps from thoughtlessness and the vicious 
influence of old slothful customs, than a deliberate 
propensity to grovel amidst all kinds of uncleanness. 
To those who act in this manner I beg to offer a few 
words of advice. 

Intelligence points out in the clearest manner that 
cleanliness is essential to health; and that it may be 
widely practised, nature has placed the means within 
our reach. There is indeed a striking harmony in 
the laws of nature to accomplish this purpose. The 
first great requisite in securing bodily health is clean- 
liness of the person. If the skin be not regularly 
washed, its pores clog up, and so the insensible per- 
spiration is prevented. The immediate result of this 
is irritability on the surface of the body, and then 
follow divers diseases. Dirty people are therefore 
never so comfortable, so healthy, or so active as those 
of cleanly habits. In order to relieve the skin from 


‘our garments, we are bountifully furnished with the 
materials of purification—water and soap; the latter 
being procurable from wood ashes, or an alkali and 
common grease. Does there live a human being with- 
in the compass of society who can complain of the 
impossibility of procuring a sufficiency of these mate- 
rials, and so present an excuse for the indulgence of 
indolent and abominable habits? But besides clean- 
liness of the person, it is of great consequence to health 
that we should live in houses well ventilated, and kept 
free from all kinds of dirt, vermin, &c. Ventilation 
is necessary in every dwelling, but especially in cot- 
tages or small houses where the rooms are of a limited 
size, and where beds are often placed in the sitting 
apartments. In such cases, if the doors and windows 
are closed, so as to prevent a circulation of air, we are 
compelled to breathe an atmosphere which has been 
already breathed, and deteriorated in quality, or which 
may be loaded with vicious effluvia, and is, in degree, 
as injurious to our health as if we were to drink foul 
water, or to eat improper food. The purer the air 
we breathe, the more healthy we are, as may be per- 
ceived by the ruddy glow on the cheeks of those who 
live much out of doors. The ruddiness of the com- 
plexion in this case is caused by the breathing of 
fresh air, because fresh air is largely composed of 
oxygen gas, and this gas passing through the lungs, 
causes a full and perfect circulation of the blood 
to the extremities, thereby filling the small blood- 
vessels in the face with a highly coloured red fluid. 
The more fresh air we breathe, the more oxygen, 
therefore, we take into the system, the more red 
is the colour of our blood, and the more healthful 
and ruddy are our complexions. To be able to have 
good air in our dwellings is hence of very great im- 
portance to health; and on this account, ventilation, 
as far as the temperature of the atmosphere will ad- 
mit, is highly recommended by all physicians. In en- 
forcing ventilation, and the removal of all substances 
from households which can create disagreeable, or in 
other words injurious smells, I would at the same 
time wish to point out the exceeding propriety of fre- 
quently whitewashing the walls of cottages, both in- 
side and outside, especially the inside parts of the 
dwelling. By doing so, not only are nauseous vermin 
prevented from becoming disagreeable and destructive, 
but health will be promoted; for it is now an ascer- 
tained fact, that vicious particles of matter cling to the 
walls of houses, and produce diseases. How such 
should be, it is not easy to say, because these particles 


of matter are invisible to the eye; it is sufficient in 
the meanwhile for us to know that the smells produced 
by putrid or other offensive substances are in reality 
composed of floating particles carried off from these 
substances, and that, by adhering to walls and furni- 
ture, they are liable to produce the most fatal mala- 
dies. Hence the urgent necessity for washing walls, 
and the clearing away of nuisances, in the case of 
“ th tly fi ho li 
ret to say that apparently few persons w ve 
in cola in many portions of the United Kingdom, 
seem at all aware of the value of cleanliness in and 
about their dwellings. They probably do not reflect 
that many of the illnesses of their families, many of 
the deaths of their children, might be traced to the 
uncleanness of their skin, the foulness of their cloth- 
ing, and the breathing of a tainted atmosphere. It is 
surely, then, very distressing to think that so many 
miseries should be produced simply through careless- 
ness. I know that it is a habit of most people never 
to take an admonition to themselves. A number of 
my humble and worthy readers will doubtless allege 
that no blame can possibly attach to them, for that 
they are in fact very attentive to cleanliness, but that 
many persons whom they know really deserve a scold- 
ing for their filthy habits. ‘This may possibly be true ; 
but it is undeniable, that, in whatever direction a tra- 
veller crosses the country, he is scandalised, to the 
reproach of the people generally, with the sight of 
villages, hamlets, and detached cottages, by the way- 
side, surrounded by dunghills, dirty puddles, and all 
the other insignia of squalor and indolence. Were 
the inhabitants of these places in a state of uncivilisa- 
tion and ignorance, or were they so constantly en- 
aged in their daily occupations, for the means of 
support, that they had no time to bestow in the great 
and salutary measure of cleanliness about their dwell- 
ings, there might perhaps be some excuse for their 
negligence. But this is not the case. They are so 
far civilised that they can read and write; they con- 
duct themselves peacefully and respectably in their 
station of life ; they perhaps all go to places of public 
worship; and not a few consider themselves in the 
possession of correct devotional feelings. Their time 
is, moreover, not so very much occupied but they 
could spare an hour in the week—for that would be 
sufficient in most instances—to render the outsides of 
their dwellings not only seemly, but ornamental ; 
they have therefore no excuse of this kind to offer 
in extenuation, and their want of neatness and clean- 
liness must be ascribed to sheer indolence and want of 
reflection. They have generally a sufficiency of time 
to dispute upon abstract subjects—to smoke—to drink 
—or to lounge in listless apathy after the period of 
their day's labour; why not, then, can they spare a 
few minutes to improve the appearance of their resi- 
dences, and make but a very slight effort to remove 
the reproach from amongst them ? 

By a little examination, it might be discovered that 
the removal of offensive matter from the vicinity of 
dwellings is productive not only of health, but wealth. 
Every person engaged in rustic labour must be aware 
that animal and vegetable substances, or liquids, in a 
state of putrifaction, are the primary elements of new 
bodies. How, then, does it occur that many cottagers, 
and not a few farmers, are careless of this important 

rinciple? Instead of devising plans for causing the 
Fquid refuse of their stables, cowhouses, barnyards, &c., 
to flow into receptacles where the putrifactive process 
might be advantageously carried on, and so procure a 
certain quantity of manure for their fields and gardens 
at little or no expense, they very ordinarily allow the 
valuable putrescent stream to flow to utter waste, 
greatly to the discomposure of the neighbourhood and 
passers by, not to speak of the injury done to their 
own families. Let me endeavour to impress on the 
minds of cottagers the extreme propriety of so arrang- 
ing their premises, that, by means of an artificial chan- 
nel, they may direct that which is now lost to the irri- 
gation of their kitchen gardens, orchards, or paddocks. 
The people in this country have no adequate idea of 
the value of this species of irrigation. It is only near 
some of the large towns where it is practised that it is 
justly appreciated ; and in some parts of the Continent, 
on Switzerland, it is carried to an astonish- 
ng length. If properly managed, the putrescent 
streams of towns and villages will make the most bar- 
ren country wave in all the rich luxuriance of a gar- 
den. ‘Up, then, and be doing,” I would say to the 
thousands of villagers and cottagers who peruse these 
. In the intervals of your labour, or when laid 
aside from work during some of the winter and early 
spring months, commence and carry through a syste. 
matic ce from before your doors, and near your 
dwellings, of the pools, gutters, and other receptacles, 
Dig trenches or drains, so as to leave your habitations 
dry and comfortable; and from what I know of the 
landed gentry, I am certain that in every instance of an 
application to them, they will hasten to assist in the work 
of improvement. After you have exerted yourselves in 
this exceedingly creditable manner, whitewash the 
walls of your houses, and decorate thein with some of 
the more easily procured plants, such as honeysuckles 
and sweetbriars. If you want beautiful bushy flowers 
—and I do not see why you should be without then— 
sow in the spring some seeds of Mirabilis jalapa, or 
marvel of Peru. It grows to be a large bushy plant, 
and puts forth every morning to the sun a fresh crop 
of delicate flowers of a variety of brilliant colours. 
This or other similar plants will make the fronts of 


your cottages look quite beautiful, and afford plea. 


moral as well as physical effect. One kind of 
provement always leads to another. Your children 
will grow up with a better taste for the beauties of na- 
ture; they will learn to be neat and orderly, and per- 
haps have that reckless spirit of destroying which 
seems natural to young people in this country, kept 
within bounds. They could hardly be engaged in culti- 
vating your little gardens and parterres without having 
their own hearts cultivated at the same time. There 
is an innocence and a charm in flowers which melio-. 
rates our flinty hearts. God, the Creator, he whom 
we are bound to honour and thank for his daily mer- 
cies, speaks to us through these pleasing bounties. 
His providential care is equally manifested in the 
sweet and modest daisy which springs at the door of 
the humble cottage, as in the boundless field of univer- 
sal creation. 


WHALING. 

A North American, Captain Smith, sailed in the 
year 1820, in a three-masted ship, the Albatross, for 
the South Sea, in pursuit of the spermaceti whale. 
When nearly under the line, west of Washington’s 
Island, they perceived a whale of an extraordinary 
size. The boats were all immediately lowered, and to 
make the capture more sure, they were manned with 
the whole crew ; the cook’s mate alone remained at 
the helm, and the ship lay to. The monster, as it peace- 
ably floated on the surface of the water, was eagerly 
followed and harpooned. On feeling the stroke of the 
weapon, it lashed its tail with fury, and the boat 
nearest it was obliged to dart with all speed out of the 
way to avoid instant destruction. The whale then 
turned its vengeance on the ship, swam several times 
round her with prodigious noise, and then struck her 
so violently on the bows, that the cook’s mate could 
compare the effect of the blow only to the shock of an 
earthquake, The fish disappeared, but the leak the 
ship had sprung sank her in five minutes, with all 
that she contained. Her solitary guardian was with 
difficulty saved. The crew were now left in four open 
boats, several weeks’ voyage from the nearest land, 
and with no provisions but the little biscuit they hap- 
pened to have with them. A(ftera long discussion on 
the best course to be pursued, they separated. Two 
of the boats steered for the Washington or Marquesas 
Isles ; and the other two, with the captain in one of 
them, towards the south, for the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. The former have not since been heard 
but the latter were a fortnight afterwards picked up by 
a vessel, when the captain and four only of his men 
were found alive: the other ten had died of hunger, 
and their corpses had afforded nourishment to the sur- 
vivors.—Kotzebue’s Voyages. 

THE INDIAN PRESS. 

There are thirty-three newspapers and other perio- 
dical works in Bengal alone, conducted by English. 
men ; of these, five are daily political papers, six are 
daily commercial ditto, two are tri-weekly ditto, three 
duo-weekly ditto, eight weekly ditto, six monthly 
journals, two quarterlies, and two annuals. No duty 
was imposed on these newspapers when the stamp law 
was enforced on the presidency, and the postage upon 
them was reduced one-half. A Calcutta newspaper is 
carried one thousand miles for threepence ; and when 
any one commences a new journal, the government 
sends the first number, free of postage, into any quar- 
ter of Hindostan the proprietor chooses. The scientific 
periodical of Captain Herbert goes free every where. 
Of native papers there are ten; some are in Persian, 
some in Bengalee, some in Hindostanee, and one in 
broken English. 

ANECDOTE OF MOHAMMED ALI. 

“T will tell you a story,” says his highness. “I 
was born in a village in Albania, and my father had 
ten children besides me, who are all dead ; but, while 
living, not one of them ever contradicted me. Al- 
though I left my native mountains before I attained 
to manhood, the principal people in the place never 
took any step in business of the commune, without 
previously inquiring what was my pleasure. I came 
to this country an re adventurer, and when I 
was yet but a Bimbashi (captain), it happened one 
day that the commissary had to give each of the Bim- 
bashis a tent. They were all my seniors, and natu- 
rally pretended to a preference over me; but the 
officer said, ‘Stand you all by; this youth, Moham. 
med Ali, shall be served first.’ And I was served 
first; and I advanced step by step, as it pleased God 
to ordain; and now here I rising a little on his 
seat, and looking out of the window, which was at 
his elbow, and commanded a view of the Lake Ma- 
reotis)—and now here Iam. I never had a master” 
—(glancing his eye at the roll containing the Imperial 
Sirman).—St John's Egypt and Mohammed Ali. 
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